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in which to sit on Sunday afternoons in their shirt-sleeves 





smoke a pipe and read a newspaper gS 

Borrow lived before the beginning of the craze for f 
scaping from the town altogether which is now in full “ 
swing \ great deal that he did was thought crazy to the r 
point of madness For example, he loved walking for its 


own sake, and when he wanted to cross London did so 


ChE journal tor alt interested mn on toot He was an open-airist when no one else had vet she 
Country Cife and Zountry Pursuits dreamed of being so. Those who became his admirers during -_ 


is lifetime did so not because of that breezy, outdoor atmosphere 

. Pore ATOR SC vhich he could create so well They thought this only an inci- 
CONTENTS. dental part of his work as a colporteur ; whereas the real truth 
vas that the blood of the born vagrant coursed within his veins 
impelling him to the road as it had impelled wanderers from the 








M beginning, and Bible selling and Bible distribution were but 
the excuses for getting out and about Unfortunately, Borrow 

had a very depressing experience of the misconception about 

woes him which prevailed. Mr. Theodore Watts Dunton, in a 
' Fairte communication read at Norwich, relates that he was set down 
; is one of the tribe of Ananias because of his saying at a literary 
] vathering that he had spent the day before with Borrow and 
the dav before that with Dr. Latham The general idea was 
that both of these celebrities had long been dead * Lavengro ’ 
a better book than “* The Bible in Spain,” but the unintell 
popular mind did not connect 1t with missionising, and 
ind the author alike were neglected. Borrow, in his ow 
proud, embittered way, instead of seeking to rectify this. as 
vere drev + mantle closer around him and disappeared 
trom public view the literary coteries knew him no more 
' N after dint ch preaching and teaching e peopk 
/ Is cr trv are once more coming to appreciate the ! t] 

Ww. | ind fascination of a life spent close contact with Natur 
Borrow had one or two brilliant successors, of whom. the 
vreatest was Richard Jefteries The latter had not to bewail 
the same fate as Borrow It is true the world was rathe1 

indifferent to him, but his fame was based on a more solid 
coll : . foundation than that which Bort iad when his books 

P j ere sold becaus { his connection with the Bible Society ' 
/ i Jetieries died poor because, like the poets, he had a wide cirel 
! Ml W 4 admirers, but comparatively few readers few, indeed 
M u oved lim for his simpl clear, unatiected “ras pr yea ot 

W | Nature Since his death zealots have got up a kind of maniacal kK 

n doctrine that he was a teacher of this and that, a mvysti a : 

" , feverish, unsatisfied ego ; they praise his crude “ Story of My ' 
Heart ind the things he wrote in fever, while they neglect 

such fine outdoor life as is reflected The Gamekeeper at 


Home r *' Wild Life in a Southern County Yet he was 


etter and a greater writer than Borrow, with whom he In 


us. Since his death, the Borrovian teaching, reinforced b 

him, has been much more freely and widely accepted— carrie 
to an extreme, in tact Within the last vear or two a new class 

rom rliers has come into existenc: nal the ar 

Liing t public, if 1 to believe that cor ercialism Is 

. S it lea put aside many of the mouldy prejudices an 

: conventions b ie eir tathers re bound No doubt, like 
other zealous propagandists, they state their doctrines in an 
extreme form which does not always command the svympatli 

{ moderate-minded hearers but the protest they mak 


THE WIND ON Bes ban apo , 


ie lover of has succeeded in conquering Doctors 


TH I HE {1TH for vears told men that heavy hats and thick cl thes were un 
7 7 A ’ 
Au 4d ° necessary and unhealthy they preached to women in van 


iwainst the habit of tight-lacing But where science failed 
™ LORGI BORKON thi ero of the lebrations pen-airism has conquered The difficulty with the women 
that have been held at Norwich during the presen { to-day is that they are almost too fond of cultivating the 
week in a sens ate hefore his time It is tru ural figure and of discarding corsets and tight-lacing. N« 
that lv id his meed { popularity but us Mr onger does a man think it absolutely essential that he s ule 
Birrell remarked with mordant if not unpleasant ir a white shirt, a tall hat and a frock coat in town Hi 

‘ ‘ ire| ie to the Bible Societ nd te Low s inclined to pass to the other extreme ind appeal 
he happine f the title of boo) fhe Bible in Spa uttire that gives the appearance of negligenc li other words 
What moved ; " Victoria e da ie antes the belief in fresh air and natural life is very greatly extended. 
that dit Bort ‘ paironisit = It is, on the whole, a wholesome revolution, and in its moder 


enterpt With “ The Wind on the Heath” t had mn rv largely to George Bort 


vinpat vhateve1 Phese re day hide mt be 
cose dors In bel they wore lng nightdreses andmiincars —§ QU Portrait [llustration. 


Miss Winifred Birkin, daughter of Colonel and Mrs. ¢ 


extent concentrated on avoiding dra | ve day ( ) X portrait this week 1 { Mrs. Dudley Ward, formerly 
et learned to know and enjo nm d and sk | Birkin of Lamcote House, Notts, who married Mr. Wil 


rn et tourtes eal dl lt es self 
iatred of { Those rcha 1) pers W 
ere contempot ith Bor tor the D ved abo , 
their shops in the City, though towards the time T cied , 
ey were be 1 take up their quarters the suburb 
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pk HIS week Was mad memorable by the Royal progres 
ith sion through Lancashire. he King and Queen have 
a developed a most admirable liking for making the 
rw icquaintance of the industrial population over 
ai] which they reign, and no doubt the truth was 
7 me to them that whoever does not know Lancashire 
ie s not England The hum of this county's indus- 
re sm is as characteristic of the island as is the booming 
ra e seas round our shores. Yet, although we speak of 
Lancashire as pre-eminently the Spinning Country, it has not 


-urrendered itself so exclusively to commercialism as the plirase 
clit lead a foreigner to suppose. Exquisite rural surroundings 


Ber cist side by side with the mill, the mine and the factory. The 
: Aing and Queen, too, in their progress through the county 
aa vassedd manv scenes of the highest historical interest. Knowsley 
oe ey stayed with Lord Derby, is a case in point. We 
: te It in this week’s issue’ Many other famous Lanrashure 
> es have been shown from time to time. 
1, Sportsmen will read with interest the exceptionally abl 
| nt which Mr. J. A. Harvie-Brown gives in our Shooting 
wT ves of lus Stirlingshire moors and the outbreak of grouse 
— ise there Mr. Harvie-Brown possesses the great advantagt 
ct elng a very distinguished naturalist as well as a sportsman 
sli is command of sinuous and idiomatic English enables 
~ state his case clearly and graphically. We have received 
other communications, which place it beyond doubt 
— uthough a considerable number of moors seem to be 
tiected by the disease, others are suflering badly rom 
1 ominous report comes that no grouse are to be seen 
: rs are mack up ol tales of the dead and dyn iy What 
— xperts will have to say upon the matter we shall sec 
"i In the meantime we heartily agree with Mr. Harvie 
er suggestion that the Grouse Commission ought to have 
nother vear It was distinctly unlucky that it should 


een In session only when the moors were, practicall 


clear of disease 
ld . ; 
Lhe ordinary experienced sportsman who does not happen 
specialist will probably not be far wrong in assigning 
tbreak primarily to the atrociously wet weather experi 


] 
” ist vear. It had in many instances the effect of pro 
= g unduly light bags, and hence the stock kept on the moors 
n langerously larg: Secondly, it also prevented burning on 
hciently extensive scale These seem to be the primar 
>; but no doubt others will be brought forward afte 
nquiry has been made. In the meantime, although we 
° vith Mr. Harvie-Brown on his ill-luck, we must at the 
time congratulate him on the skill and intelligence wit! 
i\ T is nace l 
m In these days, when opinions are so much divided, it ts 


ing to learn that the British Constitution Association 
ie motion of Mr. Harold Cox, seconded by Sir William 


( is adopted a very definite policy in regard to the 
ot rural housing The organisation places its ban 
cottage building by public bodies, whether these authorities 
al or central Phe ettect of such interference with privat 


se, they say, “must be to discourage the provision « 
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cottages either in the ordinary way of business or by semi 
philanthropic enterprise.” They raise the further objection 
that such expenditure of public money always involves increased 
interference by the officials with the private affairs of the poorer 
classes [his may be described as the negative side of thei 
policy ; although to it must be added a very important ride1 
“ the abrogation or relaxation of many of the bve-laws whicl 
now needlessly hamper cottage building.” 


Chis is all definite enough for anybody but when they 
come to point the way out of the difficulty the result is not 
quite so satisfactory ‘he positive policy consists of an appeal 
to private individuals to form or support co-operative companies 
for the building of cottages in the rural districts. Undoubtedly 
these co-operative companies are doing good work; but one 
is doubtful of their capacity to do it all. It seems to be assumed 
in these resolutions that there is only one question of rural 
housing whereas there are several Phe provision ol cottages 
on an estate is a very different matter from the provision o 
iges for a miscellaneous village population, and only con 
fusion can follow if the two are mixed up togethet \ man who 
starts or continues a trade in a village, such as that of keeping 
a general shop, making boots or doing carpentry, Is In a very 
different position to a farm labourer. He, practically speakin 
settles for life, and is in every way suited to take advantage 


of a co-operative building scheme On the other hand, it ts 


not desirable that the farm labourer should regard limselt a 
tied to an estat He will do better tor himself by shitting 
trom one place to anothe1 and. be it remembered, the State 
encourages him to look out for a different opening by giving 
him the chance of becoming owner or tenant of a small holdu 

As we have before argued, then, the provision of cottage 


ought to be part of the recognised equipment of an estate 


THE RIDDLI 


l lith i \ table the ‘ ry % ‘ ibject ot 
m k it mi i connector wit the dietary of village 
iren D Expr Julv 2nd 
Dwellers in rural districts only know 
How sparingly doth country produce row 


And though on Nature laws I'd « t no stigi 


The tact remain n unexplaimed enig 

Phat, to the tenant of the country-sic 

The ood things which you squander are denied 
While in vour flippant taunt there les the stin 
Phat London first nd best with everythin 

bor ‘ You 1 nd { ] hake 
S] J ume ovide 1 d beat 

Vr] ] oul det Jul ‘ ds ! 

The om ‘ ut ellin heir ‘ 
Whilk ‘ ere tertuge ere si 

Of Lone dyut hie ‘ n | ly 

\ ht ! k t e rare ntique 

| 1 | ( ‘ hed kale or leek 

And « ed Pe vill barrow 

blo ple ile { ‘ \ ur 

Ss r re oul ixili witl old ‘ 

On nkled endive, or ¢ dl-re ‘ 

Whik nte! oursel v¢ rudut ( ‘ 
With ve “I ‘ 

leal tire ] 1 ‘ 

Ot | ‘Wh. both i ‘ , 

H WIR 

In these pages last week reference was made to the very 


TOUS illness of Mr \ tred Lyttelton and the grave condition 
» which Major Meiklejohn had been reduced by the accident 


inthe Park. Both have since died, and their obituaries appeared 
together in the newspapers. In Major Meiklejohn the country 
mourns a verv gallant officer, who was himself the worthy son 
ver orthy father, the late Professor Meiklejohn of 
st Andrews vVliiose services to Scé ttish education were of 
re ind permanent value at a critical time In the newspape1 
nd in the House of Commons the illustrious triends of 
Mr Lyttelton have aid their last valediction lI t manne! 
worthy of the oceasior Thu speech of Mi Asquith may be 
especially commended for its terse brevity and restrained 
though emotional cloquenct It is very dithecult, however 
for the most skilled pen or the most golden tongue to preserve 
the elusive charm that belonged to Mr. Lyttelton In the 
ackneved language of modern society the word charm 
ias lost its original meanu and is applied indifferently to al 
kinds of studied demeanour In Mr. Lyttelton’s case it arost 
spontaneously and naturally out of a particularly fine ind manly 
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Alth the Trade Returns tor ne are lnghly satistacto1 
they do not exactly make d the ¢ cellor of the Exchequer’s 
eloquent phrase about this being the ving veart Con 
pared with June of 1912 a very remarkable advance is shown 


in increase of imports by fifteen per cent., of exports by twenty 
ind of re-exports by forty-eight per cent but 
ve have to remember that at this tim ist vear trad Was 
dislocated by the Coal Strike and the Returns exceptionally low 
As a matter of fact, the totals show a slight falling off as compared 
with May of the present year but this statement has to b 
accepted with the qualification that May had two more working 


days than June Further, the Returns are made to appear 


better than they are by the fact that prices have advanced 
Nevertheles after all possiblk deductions have been made 
the fact remains that we are in the midst of steady and prosperous 
times In addition to the Board of Trade Return ll the othe 


indications of activity exist, such as plenty of employme! 
lew Villin toiler are out of work liminished paupers, an 


Amid the tragedy and trouble on the Rand there may be a 
temptation to overlook the lecture which Sir Lionel Phillips 
recently delivered to a meeting organised by the National Society 
of Cap flown His ubject wa Gold-fields Many of 
the figure vhich he gave are so astonishing that one can scarcel\ 


grasp their meaning. Luckily he helps us out with a metaphor 
If you take the tons of rock crushed, he says, vou can get a 
tunnel from here to Khartoum, fourteen feet high and ten feet 
wide and three thousand four hundred miles in length. But 
many other thoughts than these will be suggested by his state 
ment of what has been and what is likely to be in the Rand 
Sir Lionel Phillips holds that the mines are good for a hundred 
vears, and the question 1s What effect will be produced on 
the economy ot Kurope by the tremendous addition to the gold 
upply which this must mean. One thing 1s evident gold 
must become cheaper and the purchasing power of the sovereign 
I his, in reality, means a reduction in the resources of all 
those who live on fixed incomes lo-day, {600 a year Is not 
so much as it was ten years ago, and if the output of gold con 
tinues on so very large a scale, {600 a vear will be of very much 


le value ten vears hence than it ts to-day rhis is a kind of 
fact that ought to be taken in time, so that the requisite adjust 
ment may be mace After all, it does not mean that there will 


be any scarcity or additional poverty, but only that the currency 
will depreciate in value, and therefore fixed incomes ought to 
be adjusted to represent under the new conditions what they 


were meant to represent under the old 


fom Hayward, the veteran vet still extremely able bats 
man of Surrey, has lately been receiving the congratulations 
of many a friend to whom his skill has given delight on making 
his century of centuries that 1s to sa\ his hundredth three 
figure imning first-class cricket The compliments have 
rained upon him so liberally that he has not been able to reply 
to them drop by drop, but expresses gratitude tor the whol 





cloud thr the Press They are congratulations very well 
deserved, but vet may serve to point to the continually increasing 
ease of scoru centuries, whether by reason of improvement 
of batting and of wickets or of the less skill of bowlers. We 
prefer to believe the two former causes really responsible It 
is but the other day that we had reports of two Public Schoolboy 
cricketer coring a hundred runs apiece in both innings of a 
match It is a singular coincidence that the two should have 
chosen the ume week in which to make these records but 
it \ how that cet ries are not quite the Tare things that 
th ised to be ricket | 
Ad t! torv is told of the course of justice im at 

Amer p where afar r whose ha vcd be ruined by 
i storn t ving a period of prolonged drt t obtained 
CON tine ] i damage i rded him b i T 
uwainst er v ved t ive praved tor a cessa 

t the drou Farmers diverge nterest f ke kind 
na iave desired very different condition é ’ this 
‘ itt aut the ree t weeks, when tin i \ stu ‘ 
s hay t ve t wish that t dt pell si l be « 
tinued ttle i er, Wlule he whos ivy was £ irdent 
mg tor e ral r the benefit of lus root crops uch cert 

ire in a state ols iething very like starvat I cK Of Wate! 
ver a large part ot | i The hay in most places bee 
i fair crop, and the conditions for its moving, by those wh vi 
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unless a plentiful rain comes quickly the roots will be scarce 
worth the gathering 


regarding the inhaling 


lecade 1T 


We are rather in the habit 
tobacco smoke as if it were a modern and somewhat 
fashion which had come into vogue only with the general u 
of cigarettes. It is curious, however, to read in the pages 
Hakluyt an account of tobacco, scarcely, if at all, then knov 
in this country, which speaks of this custom as prevalent 
the lands where tobacco was native ‘ There is a herbe,”’ the 
account runs, ‘ which is sowed apart by itselfe, and is called 
by the inhabitants Uppowoc ; in the West Indies it hath dive 
names according to the severall places and countrevs where 
groweth and is used ; the Spanyards generally call it Tobac« 
Che leaves thereof bemg dred and brought into pouder, the 
use to take the fume or smoake thereof, by sucking it throu: 
pipes made of clay, into their stomacke and head.” 


s 


It is a curious thing what an excellent fish a brown trout 
is on table when he is set before us in even the more primitiv: 
of little French inns away up in the Pyrenees or in some similar} 
out-of-the-way region, and how insipid, to say the least—and 
the least unkindly, of his flavour, he is apt to be when you m« 
him on the table of a very much more important and expensi 
hostelry in England. No doubt a great deal depends on t 
cooking and that is a professional mystery into which wi 
should not like to obtrude our amateurish advice but ther 
is a mode of dealing with the trout which may be practised | 
the angler at the riverside that greatly improves its flavour 
and that is treating it to what the stalker of a stag ca 
‘ gralloching.”’ 





rH! Ki 
rhe river sings at Brendon 
\ little secret tun 
And often in the night I cried 
I shall know it soon! 


| heard it at the daybreak 
loo far it fell, too fine ; 
And Brendon neither day nor night 
Made its music mine. 


I left the river singing 
I left the song unfound 
But still my heart was listening 
ro a rill of sound 


At night—oh, far from Brendon ! 
rhe city roared and rang ; 
Now shall I never know,” I said, 

‘What the river sang 


And lo, and lo in London 
There came at last to me 
The very soul of Brendon’s tune— 
Set to memory 
V. H. FRIEDLAENDER 


rhe International Lawn Tennis Tournament came to 

end with one of those encounters which at once make histor 

and popularise games. Out of the trying preliminary matches 
Mr. McLoughlin, the young American plaver, had emerged wit 
an unbroken record of brilliant victories Those who h 
temporarily forgotten the renown of the Australian, Mr. Wilding 
thought he would have it all his own way Before play, strong 
odds were laid on Mr. McLoughlin. But the world’s champior 
is a stubborn and resourceful opponent \fter a ding-do1 
struggle, in which the plucky American fought desperately 

T 


s 


the very end, the Australian won three sets to love, but was 
extended, as it appeared, to the utmost In time to come his 
formidable opponent, if all goes well with him, should mak« 
strong bid for the championship 


The obituary of the week is a heavy one, and includes 
the name of Mr. J. S. Fry, head of the great cocoa firm of t] 


name In him Bristol has cause to mourn the loss of a ver 
munificent citizen, but far from confining his philanthr 
t one city he maintained a staff of clerks to dispense 


charities. He came in third descent from the founder of 1 
business, who seems to have transmitted his energy and business 
ability to a long line of ofispring. It is now getting on t 
couple of hundred vears since Dr. Joseph Fry secured a bake 
for making chocolate, and started business at Newgate Str 
Bristol. Many able and notable men have come from 


family stem, not the least being the late chairman « he c 
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wo IMPRESSIONS AT BRISTOL. 
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1 meet ORD NORTHBROOK, sir Gilbert Greenall, the Lord enclosure in which the work of the milking machine was 
ensive Mayor of Bristol and the Corporation deserve to be demonstrated was never without its ring of interested spectators 
yn the heartily congratulated on the signal success of the \ few vears ago milking by machinery was regarded by the 
ch we Bristol exhibition. The attendance was one of the practical farmer as no more than an ingenious experiment 
sheen largest in the history of the society. It has not been There seemed difficulties in the way of its general adoption 
sed bn exceeded since the show at Newcastle in 1908. What is that were insuperable ; but it is very evident that public opinion 
avour perhaps, more to the point is that among the 179,148 who is changing very much in regard to this, partly, no doubt 
, calls ttended during the tive davs, there could be very few indeed owing to the improvements etfected in the machines, but du 
10 did not still more t« 
recognise the — - ' a - the scareity ot 


trouble and intel 
igence which had 
been brought to 
ear in provid 
ne for thei 
comlort enter! 
tainment and in 
struction rhe 
organisation left 
iothing to be 
desired The 
situation of the 
how-ground 


labour. In these 
days neithet 
men nor women 
can be easily 
found to work 
seven davs al 
week ; they want 
better wages and 
a free Sunday 

and the present 
scarcity of labout 
enables them t 
enforce their ce 


is excellent mands. Not ver\ 
Clifton is itself r : a Ad “fs far from the 
beautiful and te. MY i ok scene of the 


ittractive, and 
s easily reached 


milking- machin 
demonstration 
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from Bristol was the enclo 
Clifton Down afforded a capital and picturesque site, made sure for butter-making. In this department of work the 
the more agreeable by the cool breezes blowing over it. It West of England need fear comparison with no othe part of 
vould be impossible to estimate the widespread benefit to the the country Excellent butter was made for the purposes of 
district of holding the show in the West. It was indicated the competition and the samples on exhibition were very good 
to some extent by the various crowds and the eagerness they indeed With tew exceptions, they were all that could be 
displayed in examining any exhibit that they considered of desired in flavour, colour and texture 
DER practical value. We are talking at the present moment of From milking and butter-making it is a natural step to 
those who go to an agricultural show mainly with the idea of the source of the milk —that is to say, the cattle They certainly 
te a getting new ideas and improving the formed the dominant feature of the 
ator practice of their art But, of course, - a : — Bristol Show Very seldom indeed has 
atches here is a large proportion who look : , ; ae such a collection of shorthorn cows 
a wit! upon the event as a holiday and go in been brought togethe1 They delighted 
Saal ich of amusement. They are not the foreign buyer, as was attested very 
rae made welcome but especially practically in the sale ring At present 
strong tered tor rhe writer only spent one however, he seems to be more attracted 
mpio1 day im the show-ground, but it appeared to the tvpe of beast for which the 
-dong him that there was not a vacant uitcher looks than to the dairy short 
aby , ment Something was happening worn. The specimens of the latter whic! 
‘ wae mewhere every minute Most in were on exhibition were, nevertheless 
oe his ructive it was to notice how the of avery ligh class, and gave evidence 
ake « tors im most cases knew exactly that the Dairy Shorthorn Society is doing 
it they wanted to tind out and went very good work Among the othe 
raight to the department which was reeds the Devon and the Hereford stood 
— st important to their needs Phi mt very well In the sheep section th 
‘tl hinery section had large number: very extraordimary collection of primitive 
wes the whole of the tim Most leep got together by Mr. Henry Elwe 
aa miration was given, perhaps, to a nev ind Professor Cossar Ewart was 1 
ao. on plough, of which a full descrip narkabk With the various species we 
f 1 Is given by a contributor ll F ope to deal more in detail in a sub 
lees er part of the papet But not kr quent article, and at present need do 
ied larmet — i = ve ; P : tthe more than refer to them hie 
- 1 others studied very closely the ‘ verage tarmer is nothing if not prac 
i types of engines on exinbi AYRSHIRE tical, and though he looked A the 
- the Various tractors intended ‘Pie primitives with curiosity and apprecia 
~ ibour-saving purposes, and the ion, it was easy to see that he wa 
cellaneous gear ind = machinery much more in his element when he came 


nected with Tike Phe littl TO set ind feel fine exampl of Down 
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and other pedigree stock. A sheep that is coming into fashion preterence. Among others there was a general agreement that 
is the Ryeland. At present the best flock, judging from the for export purposes none of the cart-horse breeds is quite ide<], 
prize-list, is that of Mr. Hugh A. Christy, Llangoed Castle. The proof of the pudding lies in the eating of it, and probab'y 
At any rate, in the three classes into which the breed was divided a great deal of this searching of heart arises from the fact tht 


while our stables of pedigree tar 

horses are increasing in number ard 
in output, there is not that demand 
for them abroad which there is for 


our best catth Many plans for 
extending the demand are under dis 
cussion, and n doubt the ven 


+ 


practical heads which are taking t 
matter into consideration will devis 
a scheme worthy of the importance 
of the track 

In two directions the Roval co 
tinues to expand to a degree that its 
founders never anticipated Eve 
vear the horticultural section becomes 
stronger and more representati\ 
It has been taken up heartily by the 
gardeners and nurserymen. and tle 
flowers and fruit shown evoked ven 
great admiration among spectators 
of whom practically every one has 
garden. The other singular growth is 
that of the poultry exhibition. This 
kind of livestock which the farm 
used to despise seems to increase its 
popularity with all classes of 1 
communit' \ very striking coll 
tion was brought together at Brist 
and, if we are not mistaken, tli 
number of entries exceeded that 
any previous show This affords 
testimony to the tact that tarmers 
are devoting far more attention 
poultry than they used to, and als 


FY aeRO I ke Cyan, 5 
Penne Non EAE Salt PE i 
1 ; napa 


| 
| 


Ba 





MILKING rHI NEW WAY that many peopk who ar 

engaged in cultivating the soil take 

hie as alwa first and second. But this deserving breed has to poultry-keeping either as a hobby or as a pleasant means 

many admirers, and, no doubt, in the future others will attempt of supplementing their incom« 

to win the laurel As long as the horses were in the ring an But, in reality, to ramble over the field at random was tlu 

immense crowd gathered round it Many of the spectators best means of realising the extraordinary influence which this 

were critical and appreciative to a degre This they showed show exercises. Almost everything required on an estate or 

by cheering points that a 

different crowd might hav 

left unnoticed Phus in the 


parade th action of the 
charming little Welsh ponies 
evoked applause that ran 
like a stream round the ring 
following the animals In 
the jumping competitions it 
was evident that the specta 
tors, or at least a large pro 
portion of them, knew ver 
well what they had to expect 
trom the most famous of the 
rivals, and often the cheer 
came at an unexpected 
moment Bristol is a place 
much more celebrated fo 
carriages and driving horses 
than for riding or racing, and 
the dominant characteristi 
was quite perceptible in thi 
Ting rhe parade of heavy 
horses led to a great deal ot 
comment of the usual kind 


from the spectators Wi 
happened to watch it im the 
company of an Australian 
visitor who at Melbourn 


often judges at horse shows 
He was by no means as 
enthusiastic as might have 
bee! expected about the 





hom« breeds He did not , 

very greatly admire the va 

abundant feather ot the 

shires, and yet had no pre- AND THE OLD 

ference for the Clydesdales, 

which he considered to be too leggy. The Suftolk punches a farm was on view. Take, for example, the difficult questi 
approached more nearly his ideal of what a cart-horse should of fencing. <A great deal has to be done in our day, and 
be for the Colonies, and certainly the compactly built, clean great deal is done very differently now from what it was 


limbed specimens on view aflorded some ground for the thirty vears ago, when the farmer was in the habit of purchasi 
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t that lergrowth and making his own hurdles At shows and trom fox is ntiones Mv name’s Isaac Weldon and I’m a mowd 
ide:], er sources he has learned that this is by no means the most catchet 
bab \ nomical method to pursue. At Bristol wood and wire wer \ what nterrupted the M.F.H 


t thit n in friendly rivalry and keen were the discussi ms as to which \ we atch replied Williat i. perfessional mok 
tar the more efiective and profitabl in the end Che exhibition of atcher I made this waistcoat meself oot 0’ mole-skins. an’ th 
r ar iting appliances again seemed to attract a great deal of interest — “ae ee 
2 b ‘ ‘ I vier ‘ ( cin the latte ent ne 
man there were always plenty of people about listening to the ex ‘ , 
. tie s es < H brougt t to the igh tf day 1k 
is for anations and demonstrations of the various attendants, t : ; 
' , we aving bi me emboldened as he went on, he proceeded to um 
is for ile asking questions that could only have come from those ae ; 
I : ; : t and translated from its depths arge piece of twist to his moutl 
t dis 10 had a practical and real interest. It is very easy to unde % Te 
. . ‘ v] S ‘ or . the dect , 
ve ind how in the end all this affects the efficiency of the tarmer ; : . so re ee 
. i. T sic ‘ < } , } —T.? ot ~" eat ‘ : 
ig t \ man in a rural district would have little temptation to improve — ; oe : : 
i . . . , yy oft na a + +) . } nm ade ration he slanr. ; tore 
devist the uneconomic methods of those wh vent betore hin ; Caappmariiis cin ™ slapped _—- 
“ [+ én te nox ; ne ontinned hic tahincranl Wes 
rtanc re it not for the opportunities afforded to him on occasions — pocket a a , we" ops I lives 
this. He sees the material and the tests ipplied 1 { Carthorne an’ me tather did atore me He used to have the mowd\ 
1 con- There is extremely little rubbish brought out at a Roval shov tching von land, bud that w n tdavys of t d estate 
lat its because those who depend on cheapness alone do not care t sent He wer pertect gentler n were t \ gent l Ly 
Even e the experts who come to the greatest show in the world heeard me father say 
comes But. neverthe less the prices of the very best apparatus nh many But what bout tl foxes isked the Masts 
ratin ses turn out to be less than what is charged locally for a ver I’m coming to that reiterated William. moving the 
DV the ferior article Thus the show makes the quipment of the of tobacco to the other side of his moutl mi t the me tu 
d th rmer ultimately better and much less costly sliding his bod little further on to his chai You! 
1 ver If we leave this purely financial aspect of the case, and com said he that the v folks wh d to Carthorne H 
ators to the more indirect roads to Improvement, the first thing t re ll ter shuttu ’ re nowt about fore rheyv' ve 
las strike one is the vastly increased attention given to exhibits keeper afl hy eder to put dow ] int. bot] 
wth 7 i educational t< th« 1 
Phis ature. We thew’re death « 
ATMe! ould. of course } w k \ 
i ‘ 
( iSSIT\ Mr md Kt 
}| 7 ten 
1] Llwes exhibition mu vA 
rist primitive vl 
» 4 p. Theexln name in the 
14 4 bitio t ftorestri i | Thre 
tlords ust also be 
rmers ded. It, too ines: , Madd 
n Ss assumimg more ne ihe 
1 al TD tance nie he ( 
vel veal SO horn \\ ‘ 
: the « +}, 
take S . tricth ere neve ‘ wt 
neans ducational se blank 
There Wwe 
] K al 
st und exhibited 
fl { f tcrent no a 
| ustrations 0 
h this . ; | thon i 
vO cone 
ste o7 tk I , “ 
the Woburn 
Experimental dik 
! 1 


Station and from 

the Botanical 

Department of trom your tathe 

; the Roval The { ’ did vou give 1 

= Midland Agricul- to understat 
tural and Dairy vou had brought 
Cellese. as LONGHORN: A CURIOUS FORMATION OF HORN 





: ome young Toxe 
usual at these for me 1 
shows, produced many things from their dairy and experi sisted the M.F.H.. fingerin heavv morning’s correspondence a 
mental laboratories Again, the County Councils’ Association he 


Nature Study and Rural Education is annually bringing ss 


neve! id anything to vou up to now about having tetches 








Y 


. it a finer exhibition ot the work dont by pupils work inv foxes replied Williat omewhat testils 1 did a1 
of hat ought to be still further extended, for 1f those who ar i diet seeeiietnne a tals teddies ak 4 lean dln hacia 
lildren now are indoctrinated into a love of cultivation and ME Eo ; : 
: the door to me n’ | shouldn't have told mit | hadn't thought 
»bservation, there will arise in the near future a generation 
. he wouldn't have let me in if I hadn't Well I said, I have 
re intelligent and more capable, therefore, of assimilating ; + 
the m« dv-cat ne at Carthornme a “now evel oO irt and 
se teachings of science which have a bearing on ther cratt ‘ — . : sOx~t a am 
badge vorking o1 the estate in ter mile round well So the 
head-keeper, he vs to mu Is there ; tter of cubs in that ta 


A VIXENLESS LITTER. pes steook echo ‘ bstimcwraisk a a. _ ve asker 


hould neve 


‘ ‘ | { re j 
HERE’S a man at the door with three young toxe 1 have breathed a whisper if you hadn’t asked Me father alway 
his pocket and he wants to see vou, su Suca was ised t iv to me when | was lad If you tell tolks all you know 
the announcement made at breakfast one morning in’ all you see they'll be as wise as you are Keep a bit back 


soon after the end of the hunting season t Mast« Willian il] kee a bit back Well, the head-keeper tells me he 





of Hounds with whor1 | was staving at the time vould have to have the cub ut and the vixen too, if he coulk 
Show him in,” said the Master, full of curiosity mannish it n° he ks me t how him the earth We fixes uy 
lll at ease and walking on his toes, the early visitor w isheres ta go together vesterday afternoon afore t'awd vixen was likel 
nd on being told to sit down, he proceeded to occupy only the for bein’ out for her evening run and for her supper We hadn't t: 
edge of his chair, as though anxious thereby to show deference dig tar atore we come it the living chamber, an’ there we sc¢ 
respect due to Master of Foxhounds. who has been describe 1 vd vixen laid with her chin flat to the ground an’ he eve 
t prince in his own principality After trving unsuccessfully flashing an’ tecth showin Can you catch hold of her, Williar 
ince his cap on both knees, he eventually laid it on the grouns Sa the keeper If vou asks me if I ca ivs | | savs ve 
front of him, as though to save the carpet or his trousers if hi But if you asks me it I’m a-going to I sa no!’ rephes |, for me 
sked to engage in praver By wav of assisting him to untold father allu d tl except a badger he would rather be bitte: 
sti »bject of his visit, the Master set the tambourine a-rolling vith anything than a fox, an’ especially a vixen wi’ cubs, for they're 
nd Saving | hear vou have brought some vou 10Ox¢ Hi ilwavs 1 re savager ther So what does the keeper do on hearn 
— you come by them that but up with h pad n’ gir her two or three most awtfu 
asing That’s what I’m a-goin’ ta tell rephed the htth I thumps on the head She seemed though she was trving to 


ce lighting up, as the faces of some men « when the ore rotect her voung ut n’ I felt hke a criminal as I stood by 
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\\ | r $ S ) the p 
\ i ght A Tilt I + t 
Ml 9 ‘ 1 put in 2 
| ‘ ur ke 
i U I We the $ g ing seas la 
‘ ‘ 5 . s ls recognisi! 
‘ ‘ ‘ sO t es They were 
\ t t ut “ é were full-grow1 
ine ‘ 7 ut these { clock to-1 toxe he st was iterated nstinct had overcome any 
~ th that no more an’ I’ve fetched ’« ! ontfidence the indsome trio ma ive had in man and hounds 
the ‘ ind if they possessed the power of retrospect, the past was no doubt 
he e bei { t ends i having pre ed ler lream lbeit a nightmart One of them fell during 
he ; ‘ . produced the thr ibs from the de the ibbing epocl inother vielded his big white-tagged brusl 
‘ oacher ket Che eared t e m fter memorable unt h same brush the Master r 
ins the —_ , — nd that the tained in memory of Mowdy-William’s vulpine burden Uh 
' f bye roved fi f Williar third became a jovtul mother of children last season, and, for al 
) . ' zz the ; ~ | \i ‘ i KNOW S till at irg suc! s the tru story of the X¢Cl 
f ( | pre t vot at , tt ss litt ]. FAIRFAX BLAKEBOROUGI! 
4 t | We | ) } ‘ 
a ne te ae ek ke ee we IN THE GARDEN 
" r the parl to the kent fom thy kenne nts ' ' ‘ 4 (; 4 . 
tl ‘ n at , , iM el . =e 
, prcaghrr cea Ee dh SEEDLING ROSES AT THE LONDON SHOW. 
Vi ; " a nenerthat enikily did she amell the handfu () those who are interested in our national flower the great 
- ~~ ae 4 iain ht al om teen Soman netropolitan exhibition held each vear by the Nationa 
: . add ‘ o tha would lk ry ah Rose Society in the sylvan gardens of the Roval Botan 
wed Tos at cin reid’ thnwe we mare * truck with them. Tos Society, Regent’s Park, is the zenith of the rose 
. tried th. 5Ze toni b a f pital | el] season Not only do nurserymen and amateurs alike 
’ , de. and then p the tl a» te ive their best flowers tor this occasion, but raisers of new 
, as  £ +} cht ippet ses throughout the British Isles, and occasionally those on the 
rea kfont Now : ering din anfinnt Continent, bring the best of their new seedlings to face the critica 
+] , - latio _—— es of the judges and to gain, if possible, the hall mark of the 
, , ipport Sh, ro evenkt National Society in the form of a gold or silver-gilt medal or car 
' tly to allow the little strangers to drink their fill of commendation fhe show that was held on Friday last wa 
7” tled up to f ‘ 4 ecord one entries were much more numerous than ever before 
; bluti ‘ ee +4 ind udging by the vast number of visitors that thronged the 
: ) herenlt ; — prett large tents, the interest n the rose becomes more widespreat 
. ve inthe 4 ee ‘ a each veat \part from the seedling roses, to which mort detailes 
el We felt assured that the ibs had foune foster eference will be made later, there were many beautiful and interest 
othe ww. and would be safer with her than thev would have beet ng features at this great show Although the large exhibitior 
land home at Carthorn looms that are staged in boxes of regulation size were the Mecc: 
\ im was asked what he expected for his trouble and, being 1 those well versed in rose cultivation and points, the garder 
nortsman because of his verbosity. he declared himself or decorative roses, with their less formal outline and freedon 
ty : st havine done s bit ti help on ’unting However! ot flowering, claimed the greatest attention from the ordinary 
Master did not allow him to go unrewarded. and William visitors The society very wisely provides a number of classes 
vent . heavier in pocket and, according to a story which for these decorative roses, in which the sprays, with buds and 
mehow ts wavy from the kitchen. certainly heavier in foliage intact, are either shown in large vases or in plain, rounc 
i} une ndeed. he had somewhat tonished the . servants vicker baskets, the idea being to give visitors an opportunity of 
vy the amount of food he had put out of sight seeing what the habit and flowering properties of these roses are 
As the a vore on Mais charges grew apace She tends like On this occasion there were many beautiful baskets of sucl 
hem with all the maternal care she would have bestowed upot varieties as Arthur R. Goodwin, General Macarthur, Lyons Rost 
wn oftsprit und when she was at last parted from them she Joseph Hill, Mrs. Alfred Tate and Margaret Molyneux, Roses that 
eemed to m them more than they did ‘os rhey provided ould not be well displayed as single blooms, but which, when 
ndless amusement to the Master’s children. the kennel staff and grouped together in this way, reveal to the full their beautiful 
sitors to the Hall as they practised the wiles and tricks, th olours and charming habits In another class exhibitors wert 
itning twist ind sudden turns and springs—all hereditary isked to stage nine varieties of new decorative Roses, t.e., varietic 
wssessions with which their species are so richly endowed rhev which have been put into commerce since 1909, and the varieties 
vorked tremendou laught r davs upon the wing of fow that won first prize were as follows Mrs. N. Tavlor, Duchess ot 
ad Dp :, » feos wners and parte of their wired-in Wellington, Lady Alice Stanley, Mrs. Alfred Tate, Mrs. E. J 
mie " tru ~~? ssonsiotesshin of their tov, the, Holland Arthur R (,oodwin, Walter Speed His Majesty an 
yu rrelled rowled, threatened and attacked eacl ther to lait James Coe 
t till. fo ev 1 1 of their plavthi nd. worn out The nurserymen’s championship trophy for seventy-two 
riddled the we ip in the nshine and. alw wit ne eve looms of exhibition roses, distinct varieties, is alwavs keenly 
hance ‘ . S . , nt ntested by the leading nurserv growers in the United Kingdom 
he three vax vident mpatient of their ntinement the trophy being regarded as the blue riband of the rose world 
Yrve ilmost 1 their nging for the freedos ft opel rhis vear it was won by Messrs. Ben. R. Cant and Sons of Colchestet 
{ h 1e really wondertul flowers in their boxes. But for garde 
eS nv of these exhibition Roses are unsuitable, inasmucl 
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ted roses In existence 


nds and on the 


followed this example, the 

all bending their heads 
the same time It was 
ced that a large proportion 
ose who stood for a tew 
ents paying their silent 
ite to the dead wore signs 
ourning The impressive 

lasted but a short time 
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Jour It was used for a few of the tables and, judg ng 
attention the ladies gave it, it is destined to become a great 
te for this purpos« Whether it will look well under artificial 
mains to be proved 
*% the new seedling Roses staged for awards three received 
medal, the highest honour that can be granted These 
Queen Mary, a beautiful Hybrid Tea that should make 
edding rose The colour is difficult to describe, but old 
suffused with cherry red may convey some idea of it The 


s are fragrant, and the habit of the plant vigorous and erect 


James Lynas is also a Hybrid Tea of rich blush pink colour 
The 


ving flowers are 
but only slightly fragrant 


white. long and exquisitely pointed 


full 


he stems 


and strong 
The 


it will filla long-felt want 


The habit is good 


well protected with large spines. variety 


i Brilliant looks as though Viz 


unt scarlet crimson Hvbrid Tea for bedding The colour is 
ind vivid, petals large, but the flowers rather loose and 
slightly fragrant and of vigorous habit This should 


excellent bedding Rose, and in combination with Frau 

Druschki would be very effective 
Nine varieties received the silver-gilt medal of the society 
inking next in order to the gold medal Of these Mrs. Geo 
d was, perhaps, the most pleasing It is one of the sweetest 


ind the large, full flowers, with reflexed 
good exhibition 


i-double Hvbrid Tea 


flowers are only 


re silvery pink in colour It should prove a 
Day is a sem 


The 


plant 


rden Red Letter 


rose 
] ; 
slightly 


colour. 
the 


ep glowing crimson 


nd the habit of though vigorous, ver\ 
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spread 


vermilion 


brilliant \ 


pointed a 
de S1r¢ d 


suffused 


William C 
It is a large-petalled but rathe 


colour, the 


bluntly pointed b 


looms emitti 


. In Conway Ik nes we \< ew ose ot slowin 
scarlet colour, somewh est ling in this respec la 
ariety George C. Wau Che flowers e large, full 
nd iragrant, whik he ere } bit caves ttl tm Oe 
Mrs J W P ke $ crea \ white ( slig] 

with blush flowers f conical f Y nd fragrant 
ooper is a variety that many expe thought lot of 
r thin rose of lliant cherry re« 


fragrance. As its habit is good and vigorous, it should be a goo 
variety for the garden. Ulster Ge reminded me in shape an 
habit of that beautiful old garden rose Souvenir de Gustav 
Regis, but the colour is different, being pale canary vellow, the 
buds being slightly shaded with apricot It is a vigorous-growins 
variety, and will be very useful for decorative purposes Mrs 
Hugh Dickson is a very large, full-blossomed Hybrid Tea of creat 
colour, slightly suffused with orang: the centre It is of exquisite 


form and fragrance 


ing vermilion carmine colour The flowers a 
petalled, but fragrant The stems are vet 
to think that would be 1 e correctly ¢ 
roses th in the Hybrid leas Mrs \ b 
flowered rose of handsome ppearance 
full, of excellent substance cone-shap 
colour is soft blush suffusing a crean 

to the foregoing a number of new set 

ot commendation, but ck t sj 


Muriel Dickson is a be 


ALFRED LYTTELTON. 
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politicians of every shade, members of the House of Lords with 


N Saturday came the sad news that Mr. Alfred Lyttelton 


is dead, and on Tuesday, with a nation literally 

in mourning, he was burned at Hagley, the 

Worcestershire seat of the family In London 

many were the demonstrations of sorrow. Pe1 

the most striking and impressive was that at Lord’s 

et Ground, where Oxford and Cambridge were fighting 

r annual battle, a scene . 

ch the Lytteltons had 
ibly of recent vears mack 
pomt of bemeg present 
twelve o'clock struck, the 
Jack on one side of the 
and the colours of th 
\ on the othe were 
ght down to hali-mast 
is though at the word of 


ind a deep silence fel] 
present 


the plavers and the huge 


t that wer 


hose 


Ol spectators who had 
to see the match Phe 
ers uncovered and _ bent 
heads, the crowds on the 


ground TOS 


the flags were re hoisted 
lavers resumed their game 
he spectators their seats 
they had all passed through 
experience calculated te 


its Impress on the mind 

scene showed as nothing 

ild have done t] place 
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a Family and othe 


Balfour attended the funeral at 
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were obliged to content then 
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l emorable occasion 
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matches most enthusiasti 
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known to a large publi To a circle of friends immensel\ 
large also, but, of course, small in comparison with the number 
who judged the man by his open record, Alfred Lyttelton was 
beloved in a ver particular way, with the appreciation that ts 
to be given only to one who united, as he did, in very eminent 
degree, the manly and athletic qualities of eye and musck 
the strong and sane mentality, with an intuition, a quick percep 
tion, a tenderness of heart and a sympathy that were a!most 
feminine in delicacy It was this rare and precious union of 
fine qualities that made Alfred, as he was the youngest so also 
the most remarkable of those brothers of whom not one was 
vithout the distinction of high outlook and endeavour, and of 


quite unusual achievement und it was these qualities that made 
um what he wa the most generally beloved man, in the most 
ide circle, both of men and women, of any of our time Leven 
in the hot arena of party politics his charm of manner, his tact 
unl his sincerity of purpose saved him from the rancour of 


ind no matter what the shade of their opinion and 


opponent 
creed, there is not a man in the House of Commons who will 


not feel that the House ts the poorer by the loss of Alfred 


I 
Lyttelton’s racious presence 
Phat the end came with such tragic swiftness Is In some sort 
its added bitterness for those whom he leaves sorrowing for 


him; vet at the same time its sudden stroke is to be regarded 
as carrying with it a measure of kind mercy. Poetry, literatur 
music, were among the relaxations of the intellect in which this 
fine soul, so variously gifted, could take pleasure, but essentially 
he was a man of the active life, both of the brain and of the 
limbs, and if that activity had been long denied him he could 
not have found life that blessedly full business in which he 
rejoiced. Perhaps all is for the best with him, thus swiftly cut 
down by the Great Reaper in the flower of his day It was only 
on the Wednesday of the week before that in which he died that he 
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took such mantul part in a cricket match as to score eighty-nin 
runs, and whether that exertion caused or hastened death 
might be hard to say ; but the performance itself suffices t 
show the rare physical vigour that he had maintained. | 
was at cricket that I, who write this last tribute to his ver 
dear memory, met him first, and in later vears it was golf 
well as many less active interests in common, that brought 
together, and in all he was ever the same friend, most generor 
in victory, most courageous and cheerful in defeat, with a tempe: 
and a sympathy never failing. Equally in these pastimes 
which try the essential nature of a man just as shrewdly 
their critical moments, as the more grave games of politics o1 
of business, he was never betrayed into that hasty speech o1 
ungracious manner which many of us find ourselves regrettin 
later, in a more quiet moment ; and I cannot recall, in all th 
vears of my close friendship with him, that I ever heard hi 
say a word that was not kindly and full of charity of any ma 
or woman If a fine light has been quenched out of the work 
by the untimely death of Alfred Lyttelton, at the very height 
of lis mental power, it is certain that he has left to us, wl» 
grieve for him, the spirit light of a great example of the highest 
aims, the verv considerable performance, the rare and beautifu 
nature, the strong hand and the tender heart. For him all 
well; but if we who knew him only as a dear and tried frien 
grieve thus, how deeply must we feel for those with whom hi 
relationship was more intimate—that fine brotherhood, hi 
sisters, and, above all, his widow and his son and daughter 
Of obituary notice, in the common sense, there is no need i 
the case of a man whose life was lived so much in the sunligh 
and in the public eye, but perhaps this more personal apprecia 
tion may not be out of place, though penned with hopeles 
inadequacy to express the poignant sense of loss at the writer’ 
heart 
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CHAPTER NNNIN 


N later vears Annette remembered little of the days that passed 
while Roger was in France Thev ought to have been terrible 
days, days of suspense and foreboding, but they were not \ 
certain peace was hers. It had long oppressed her that het 
two best friends, Roger and Janey, were in ignorance of cer- 
tain facts about her which their friendship for her and their 

st in her gave them a right to know With a sinking of the 

rt she said to herself: “‘ They know now.’ But that was ecsic1 
year than “‘ Thev ought to know.”’ 

If she had hoped for a letter from Roger, none came, but | 

lly think she was so foolish as to hope it 

Janey had been to see her, had climbed up to her little atti 

had stretched out her arms to her And Annette and she 

held each other closely, and looked into each other’s eves 
kissed each other in silence No word passed between them 
then Janey had gone away again. The remembrance of that 
rdless embrace lay heavy on Janey’s sore heart Annette 

lid and worn, had blamed no one, had made no excuse for herself 

rw she had misjudged Annette, she, her friend 

But if Annette felt relief about Roger and Janey, the thought 

the aunts brought a pang with it, especially since Mrs. Stoddart’s 

t They had reached the state of nerves when the sweeps are 

event, a broken window-cord an occasion for fortitude, a patch 

damp on the ceiling a disaster. They would be wounded to the 
ck in their pride and in their affection if any scandal attached 
her name; for they had become fond of her since she had 
evoted herself to them. While she had been as a young girl 
claim on their time and attention they had not cared much about 
er, but now she was indispensable to them, and she, who formerly 
could do nothing right, could now hardly do anything wrong 
Oh! why had she concealed anything from them, in the first 
instance ; why had she allowed kind, clever Mrs. Stoddart to judge 
for her what was right when she ought to have followed her own 
instinct of telling them, before they had come to lean upon her ? 

Mrs. Stoddart only thought of me,’’ Annette said to herscli 

She never considered the aunts at all,’’ which was about the truth 
Their whole happiness would be destroyed, the even tenor: 

of their lives broken up. Aunt Maria often talked as if she had 
plumbed the greatest depths to which human nature can sink 
\unt Harriett had more than hinted that many dark and even 
improper problems had been unravelled in tears beside her couch. 
But Annette knew very well that these utterances were purely 
academic, and had no connection with anything real; indicating 
only the anxious desire of middle-age, half-conscious that it is in a 
backwater, to impress on itself and others that—to use its own 
pathetic phrase—it is ‘‘ keeping in touch with life.”’ 

The aunts must leave Riff, and quickly. Mrs. Stoddart 
was right. Annette realised that their lives could be reconstructed 
like other mechanisms ; taken down like an iron building and put 
ip elsewhere. They had struck no root in Riff as she herself had 
done. Aunt Harriett had always had a leaning towards Bourne- 
mouth. No doubt they could easily form there another little 
circle where they would be admired and appreciated. There must 
be the equivalent of Canon Wetherby wherever one went. Yes, 
they must leave Riff. Fortunately, both aunts had only consented, 
much against the grain, to live in the country on account of their 
sister’s health, both lamented that they were cut off from congenial 
literary society, both frequently regretted the move. She would 
no difficulty in persuading them to leave Riff, for already 
she had had to exercise a certain amount of persuasion to induce 
t i to remain. She must prepare their minds without delay. 

For once Fortune favoured her. 

Aunt Harriett did not come down to breakfast, and the meal 
W in consequence, one of the pleasantest of the day, in spite of 
th: fact that Aunt Maria was gencrally oppressed with the thought 
ot ‘(he morning’s work which was hanging over her. She was un- 
ha py and irritable if she did not work, and pessimistic as to the 
| tv of what she had written if she did work. But Aunt Harriett 


i. knack of occasionally trailing in untoileted in her dressing- 
f without her ‘‘ toupée ”’ during breakfast, ostensibly in order 
t part interesting items of news culled from her morning letters, 
{ n reality to glean up any small scrap of information in the 
inous correspondence of her sister. She did so the morning 


Mrs. Stoddart’s visit, carrying in one hand her air-cushion 
vith the other holding out a card to Aunt Maria, sitting bolt 
cht, neatly groomed, self-respecting, behind her silver teapot. 
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Oh, Maria! Se 7 
what we miss bv living 
in the country 
Aunt Maria adjusted he 
pince-nez and inspected the card 
“Mission to the women of 
the Zambesi H’m! H’m!’ 
“ The Bishop will speak him 
self,’’ almost wailed Aunt Harrictt Don't vou see it, Maria 
Will address the meeting. Our own dear Bishop 


“If vou are alluding to the Bishop of Booleywoggah-——vyor 
never went to the previous meetings of the society when we wer 
in London.’ 


Could | help that ?”’ said Aunt Harriett, much woundec 
Really vou sometimes speak, Maria, as if | had not a weak spine 
and could move about as I liked No one was more active than | 
was before | was struck down, and I suppose it is only natural 
that I should miss the 1 et vient, the movement, the clash of 
wits of London I never have complained I never do complain 


but I’m completely buried here, and that’s the truth.’’ 

“We came here on Catherine’s account,” said Aunt Maria 
‘* No one regretted the move more than I did except Mr. Stirling, 
there is no one | really care to associate with down here.” 

“Why remain then,” said Annette, “if none of us like it, 
Both the aunts stared at her aghast 

“Leave Red Riff!” said Aunt Maria, as if it had been sug 
gested that she should leave this planet altogether 

“Why, Annette,”” said Aunt Harriett with dignity, of 
course we should not think of doing such a selfish thing, now we 
have vou to think of—at least, I speak for myself. You love the 
country. It suits you You are not intellectual, not like us 
passionately absorbed in the problems of the day. You have 
your little milieu, and your little innocent local interests, the choir 
the Sunday school, your friends, the Miss Blinketts, the Manvers 
the Blacks. It would be too cruel to uproot vou now, and I for on 
should never consent to it.’’ 

“ Aren’t vou happy here, Annette, that you wish to move 
said Aunt Maria dryly. 

It slid through Annette’s mind that she understood why Aunt 
Maria complained that few of her friends had remained loyal to 
her. She looked straight in front of her. There was a perceptible 
pause before she spoke again 

‘*T have been happy here, but I should not like Red Riff as a 
permanency.” 

“Oh! my dear love,’’ said Aunt Harriett, suddenly lurching 
from her chair and kneeling down beside Annette, while the little 
air-cushion ran with unusual vigour into the middle of the room 
and then subsided with equal suddenness on the floor. ‘‘ I feared 
this. I have seen it coming. Men are like that, even the clergy; 
I may say more especially the clergy. They know not what thev 
do, or what a fragile thing a young girl’s heart is. But are you not 
giving way to despair too early in the day ? Don’t you agree with 
me, Maria ? This may be only the night of sorrow. Joy may come 
in the morning.”’ 

Annette could not help smiling. She raised her aunt, retrieved 
the air-cushion, replaced her upon it, and said: ‘‘ You are making 


” 


a mistake. I am not—interested in Mr. Black.” 
““T never thought for a moment you were,’’ said Aunt Maria 
bluntly. ‘‘ Mr. Black is all very well, a most estimable person, | 


have no doubt, but I don’t see why vou are in such a hurry to leave 
Riff.’’ 

‘You both want to go, and so do I 
go, why stay ? 

* Personally I am in no hurry to go till I have finished ‘ The 
Silver Cross,’ said Aunt Maria. ‘‘ No one misses the stimulus 
of cultivated society, more than I do, but I always feel London life 
with its large demands upon one, somewhat of a strain when [ am 
composing. And the seclusion of the country is certainly con 
ducive to work.”’ 

And as for myself,”’ said Aunt Harriett, with dignity, ‘I 
would not willingly place a great distance between myself and 
dear Cathie’s grave’’—Aunt Maria and Annette winced—‘ and 
I’m sure I don’t know who is wanting to leave Riff if it isn’t you 
Maria. Haven't I just said that I never do complain? Have | 
ever complained ? And there is no doubt, delicate as | am, | am 
the better for the country air."’ Aunt Harriett was subsiding into 


\s we all three wish to 
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tears and a handkerchiet Sea only nine mules oft crow flies 
fresh cream, new-laid eggs, more colour Canon Wetherby noticed 
it He Lid 
rained since last weighed And now all this talk about leaving 
ind putting it on me as if it was my suggestion 

cheerfully, with the dreadful 
knowledge which is mercifully only the outcome of affection I 
retract it \fter all, why should vou both leave Riff if vou like 
living here 
You must both stay and I will go 


Someone's looking well ind nearly a pound 


It was mune said Annette 


Let us each go on our w ind do what suits us best 


There was a dead silence The two aunts looked aghast at 
\nnette, and she saw, almost with shame, how entirely she had 
the whip-hand Their dependence on her was too complete 

I don’t understand this sudden change on your part,”’ said 
\unt Maria at last ‘Is it only a preamble to the fact that vou 
intend to leave us a second time 

Not if vou live in London suid Annette, firmly or 
Bournemouth but I don't wish to live in the country all the vear 
round, and I would prefer to move before the wintet I’m rather 
ifraid of the effect the snow might have on me Aunt Harriett 
looked terrified I believe it lies verv deep, feet deep, all over 
Lowshire Mrs. Stoddart has asked me to winter with her in 
London, so perhaps | had better write and tell her [| will do so 
\nd now | must go and order dinner 

She got up and left the room, leaving her two aunts staring 
is blankly at each other as after their sister's funeral 

Maria said Aunt Harriett, in a hollow voice, ‘‘ we have no 
knowledge of the effect of wide areas of snow upon my con 
titution 


And so that was what Mrs. Stoddart came over about vester- 
day,”’ said Aunt Maria She wants to get Annette away from us 
d make her act as unpaid companion to her | must say it is 
fairly barefaced \nnette’s place is with us until she marries 
and if it is necessary | shall inform Mrs. Stoddart of that fact 
\t the same time, | have had it in my mind for some time past 
that it might be advisable to shut up this house for the winter 
months and take one in London 


CHAPTER NL. 


ANNETTE had been waked early by two voung swallows which had 
flown into her room, and had cireled swiftly round it with sharp, 
ecstatic cries, and then had sped out again into the dawn She 
dressed and went noisclessly into the garden, and then wandered 
into the long meadows that stretched in front of the house rhe 
low, slanting sunshine was piercing the mist which moved slowly 
along the ground and curled up into the windless air like smoke 
Annette wondered the blades ot 
grass could each bear such a burden of it 


The dew was on everything 
I: very spider’s web in 
ind what numbers there seemed all of a sudden! 

had become a glistening, silver-beaded pocket Surely no fly 
however heedless, would fly therein \nd everywhere the vellow 
tips of the groundsel had expanded into tiny white fluffy balls of 
down, strewing the empty fields, floating with the floating mist 
But though it was early, the little world of Riff was astir In the 
distance Annette could hear the throb of the mill, and close at hand 
icross the lane two great yellow horses were solemniv pacing 


the hedgerow 


in empty clover field, accompanied by much jingling of machinery 
ind a boyish whistle Men with long rakes were drawing the 
weeds into heaps, and wreaths of smoke mingled with the mist 
rhe thin fires leaped and crackled, the pale flames hardly wavering 
n the still, sunny air instinctively, Annette’s steps turned towards 
the sound of the mill She crossed the tord by the white stepping 
stones, dislodging a colony of ducks preening themselves upon the 
iggest stone, and followed the willow-edged stream to the mill. 
There had been rain in the night, and the little Rieben chafed and 
girded against the mill race. She watched it, as a year ago she had 
watched the Seine chafe against its great stone bastions rhe past 
rose before her at the sight and sound of the water, and the 
crinkling and circling of the eddies of yellow foam 

How unendurable her life had seemed to her on that day 
And now to-day life was valueless. Once again it had been shattered 
like glass She had been cast forth then Now she was cast forth 
once more She had made herself a little niche, crept into a 
crevice where she had thought no angel with a flaming sword 
would find her and drive her out 
once more into the wilderness. She had no abiding city anywhere 
rom where she stood she looked past the mill to the released 
und pacified water circling round the village, and then, stretching 
iway, silver band beyond silver band, in the direction of Riebens- 
bridge The sun had vanquished the mist and lay warmly on the 
clustered cottages and the grey church tower, and on the old red- 
and-blue facade of Hulver among its hollies And very high up 
above it all stretched a sky of tiny shredded clouds like a flock of 
a thousand thousand sheep How tranquil it all was, and how 
closely akin to het how fraught with mysterious meaning, as 
the kind meadows and trees ever do seem fraught where we have 
met Love, even the Love that ts unequal and presently passes away 

She must leave it all, and she must part with Roger She had 
thought of him as her husband. She had thought of the children 
she should bear him. She looked at the water with eves as tearless 
as a year ago, and saw her happiness pass like a bubble on its 
surface, break like the iridescent bubble that it is on life’s rough 
river. But the water held no temptation for her to-day Annette 
had passed the place where we are intolerant of burdens. She saw 
that they are the common lot Roger and Janey had borne theirs 
in patience and in silence, and without self-pity, for vears Thev 


But she was being driven out 
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were her ideal, and she must try to be like them She did not n 
her solemn promise to Dick to keep her from the water’s ed 
though her sense of desolation was greater to-day than it had ly 
a year ago For there had been pride and resentment in 
heart then, and it is not a wounded devotion but a wounded s 
love which arouses resentment in our hearts She felt no ar 
to-day, no bitter sense of humiliation, but her heart ached for Ro 
Something in her needed him, needed him Chere was no roma 
now as she had once known it, no field of lilies under a new me 
Her love for Roger had gone deeper, where all love, if it is to sury 
its lilied youth, must go. She had thought she had found an abid 
city in Roger’s heart But he had let her leave him withou 
word after her confession He had not called her back. He } 
not written to her since 

1 am not good enough for him,” said Annette to hers 

That is the truth He and Janey are too far above me.”’ 

She longed for a moment that the position might have | 
reversed, that it might have been she who was too good for Rog« 
only it was unthinkable But if he had been under some ck 
then she knew that they would not have had to part. She 
reached the stile where the water-meadows begin, and instincti 
she stood still and looked at her little world once more, and thank! 
ness flooded her heart \fter all, Koger had come in for his inh« 
ince, for this place which he loved so stubbornly. She was 
what he thought, but if she had been, if she had never had 
mad moment, if she had never gone to Fontainebleau, it was aln 
certain Dick would never have made his will. She had, at any 1 
done that for Roger. Out of evil had come good—if not to 
to him She crossed the stile, where the river bent away from 
path, and then came back to it, slow and peaceful once mi 
whispering amid its reeds, the flurry of the mill-race all forgott 
Would she one day, when she was very old, would she 
forget 

\cross the empty field thin wreaths of smoke came drift 
Here, too, they were burning the weeds \t her feet at the wat 
edge blue eyes of forget-me-not peered suddenly at her It had 
right to be in flower now She stooped over the low bank, hok 
by a twisted willow branch, and reached it and put it in her boss 
And as she looked at it, it seemed to Annette that in some forgot 
past she had wandered in a great peace by a stream such as t 
t kind, understanding stream, and she had gathered a spray 
torget-me-not such as this, and had put it in her bosom, and she 
met beside the stream one that loved her: and all had been w 
exceeding well 

\ great peace enfolded her, as a mother enfolds her new-b 
babe. She was wrapt away from pain 

\long the narrow path by the water’s edge Roger was comi 
now dimly seen through the curling smoke, now visible in the s 
Annette felt no surprise at seeing him. She had not he 
of his return, but she knew now that she had been waiting 
him 


shine. 


He came up to her and then stopped. Neither held ou 
hand, as they looked gravely at each other. Chen he explai: 
something about having missed the last train from Ipswich, 
how he had slept there, and had come out to Riebensbridge by 
first train this morning 

I have the will,”’ he said, and touched his breast. A 
his eyes passed beyond her to the familiar picture he knew 
well of Riff beyond the river, and the low church tower, and 
He looked long at it all, and Ann 
saw that his inheritance was his first thought. It seemed to 
natural. There were manv, many women in the world, but « 
one Hulvet 

His honest, tired face quivered 

L owe it to you,”’ he said 

She did not answer She turned with him, and they wen 
and if she had not been wrapt away from 
pain, | think she must have been wounded by his choosing t! 


old house among the trees 


few steps in silence ; 


moment to tell her that the notary had pronounced Hulv: 
Heevair,’* and that those French lawyers were a very ignorant 


lot But he was in reality only getting ready to say somethi 
ind it was his habit to say something else while doing so. He | 
no fear of being banal It was a word he had never heard. 


informed her which hotel he had put up at in Ipswich, and how 
had had a couple of poached eggs on arrival. Then he stopped 
Annette,” he said, “of course, you understood ab 
mv not writing to you, because | ought to have written.” 
Annette said faintly, as all women must say, that she 
understood No doubt she had, but not in the sense which 
imagined. 
| owe it all to you,” he said again, “‘ but I shouldn’t h 
any happiness in it unless | had you too. Annette, will you m: 
me 7 
She shook her head, but there would be no marriages at 
if men took any notice of such bagatelles as that. 
stolidiv forward 
I had no time to say anything the other day,” he s 
hurrving over what even he realised was thin ice * You w 
gone all in a flash But—but—Annette, nothing you said 1 
makes any change in my feeling for you. I wanted to marry 
before, and | want to marry you now 
Didn't theyv—the doctor and the notary 
vou when vou saw my signature that | was—guilty 
“ Yes,”’ said Roger firmly. ‘‘ They did The doctor sj 
of you with great respect, but he did think so. But you have t 
me you were not That is enough for me. Will you marry 
Annette 


Roger pres 


didn’t they 
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‘You are good, Koger,’’ she said, looking at him with a great 
nderness, “ good all through that is why you think | am good 
» But the will remains My signature to it remains That 
ist be known when the will is proved Mrs. Stoddart says so. 

She said my good name must suffer. | am afraid if | married you 
t you and Janey would be the only two people in Rift who would 
lieve that I was innocent 

“ And is not my belief enough ? ”’ 

She looked at him with love unspeakable 

It is enough tor me,” she said, “ but not for vou You 
uuld not be happy, or only for a little bit, not for long, with a wife 
1om everyone, everyone trom the Bishop to the cowman, believed 
be Dick’s cast-ott mistress.’ 

Roger set his teeth, and became his usual plum colour 

‘We would live it down.” 

“No,” she said That is the kind of thing that is never 
ed down—at least, not in places like this. I know enough 
know that.” 

He knew it too. He knew it better than she did. 

He got the will slowly out of his pocket and opened it. They 
*kked together at her signature Roger saw it through tears of 

ge, and crushed the paper together again into his pocket. 

Oh! Annette,” he said with a groan. “ Why did vou sign 


I did it to please Dick,”’ she said. 

Across the water the church bell called to an early service 
wer looked once more at his little world, grown shadowy and 
distinct in a veil of smoke. It seemed as if his happiness 
re fading and eddying away into thin air with the eddies of blue 
10ke 

‘We must part,’’ said Annette. ‘| am sure you see that 
1e forget-me-not fell trom her bosom and she let it lie 

He looked back at her. He had become very pale. 

‘“ T see one thing,’ he said fiercely, “‘ and that is that I can't 
e without you, and what ts more, I don’t mean to If you will 
iry me I'll stand the racket about the scandal. Hulver is no 
vod to me without you. My life is no good to me without you 
f you won’t marry me I'll marry no one, so help me God. It 
ut won't take me [ shall never have any happiness at all. So 
ww you know !—with your talk of parting.” 

She did not answer She stooped and picked up the forget- 
--not again, and put it back in her bosom Perhaps she thought 
lat Was an answer! 
Annette,”’ he said slowly, ‘“‘ do you care for me enough to 
iarry me and live here with me? You as my wife and Hulvet 
s my home are the two things I want. But that is all very well 


for me. The scandal will fall worst on you. If I can stand it, 
in you?” 
“ Ves.” 


‘It will come very hard on vou, Annette.” 

I don’t mind.” 

I shan’t be able to shield you from evil tongues rhere 
not a soul in the village that won’t end bv knowing sooner or 


SOME NOTES 


F the carnivorous animals found on the Asiatic 
Continent, the tiger (Felis tigris) may be justly 
awarded the premier place as much from its 
fine appearance as its great strength and activity. 
It is met with throughout India, the dense 


forests trmging the foothills of the Himalayas and_ the 
terrain stretching along the border-line of the independent 


state of Nepal being its chief strongholds. It is not, how 


ever, confined to India, but has a wider distribution, 


ccurring as far east as Manchuria, and the island of Saghalien. 
the Central Asian type is particularly fine, the coat being 
ucker and more luxurious, circumstances necessitated by thu 
ours of the climate. In India the tiger prefers thick jungle, 
ore especially the high grass coverts of the North-Eastern 
rovinees. During the cold weather from October to March 
s Tange is an extended one, water is plentiful, the jungles 
ter the annual rains, are of great density, and the tiger then 
uns far and wide, a beat that is only restricted by the approach 
the hot weather. Conditions then undergo a radical change, 
iter becomes scarce, the grass jungles have been swept by 

and the tiger betakes himself to shady retreats in the depths 
the forest, amid the winding reaches of dried-up river-beds 
itted here and there by a sand-girt pool. His area so re- 
ricted, the tiger offers a better chance of being bagged than 
the earlier months, and thus we arrive at the conclusion 
it the months of March, April and May are the most favourable 
r his pursuit. 

The different methods of tiger-shooting may be broadly 
vided into three—(a) by the emplovment of beaters;  (d) 
voting from elephants, the mode adopted in the Terai ; (c) Sit- 
g up over a live buffalo, or a natural kill to which the tiger 
tv return for a further meal. Jt is not within the province 
this article to discuss at length these various methods, but 
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later And they think all the world of vou now Can you beat 
all this—for mv sake 
Ves.” 


And vet vou're crving, Annette.” 

“TT was thinking about the aunts Chev will feel it so dread 
fully, and so will Mrs. Nicholls lam verv fond of Mrs. Nicholls 

He caught her to him, and kissed her passionately, 

“Do you never think of vourself ?”’ he stammered. You 
chucked vour name away to please poor Dick. And you're reeds 
to marry me and brave it out—to please me.” 

‘You are enough for me, Roger She clung to him 

He trembled exceedingly and wrenched himself away from her. 

\m | Am | enough \ man who would put vou through 
such a thing even if vou're willing, Annett« You stick at nothing 
You're willing But—byv God—lI'm not 

She looked dumbly at him with anguish in her violet eves 
She thought he was going to discard her after all 

“ | thought | wanted Hulver more than anything in the world,” 


he said wildly, tearing the will out of his pocket, but the price 
is too high My wife’s good name lL won't pay it Annette, | 
will not pay it.” And he strode to the nearest bonfire and flung 
the will into it 

rhe smoke eddied ind blew suddenly towards them Che 
fire hesitated a moment, and then, as Annette gazed stupetied, a 


little flame curled busily along the open sheet 

Before he knew she had moved she had rushed past him and 
had thrust her hands into the fire and torn out the burning paper. 
Che flame ran nimbly up her arm, devouring her thin sleeve, and he 
had only just time to beat it out with his hands before it reached 
her hai 

He drew her out of the smoke, and held her torcibly She 
panted hard, sobbing a little The will, gripped tight in her hand, 
was pressed against her breast and his 

‘“Annette,”” he said hoarsely, over and over again Still 
holding the will fast, she drew away from him and opened it, with 
trembling, bleeding fingers staining the sheet 


“It is safe,”’ she said. It’s safe It’s only scorched You 
can see the writing quite clear through the brown Look, Roget 
but you mustn’t touch it I can't trust vou to touch it It is safe 


Only the bottom of the sheet is burnt where there wasn't anything 
written Look Dick’s neme is there and the doctor's and the 
notary’s. Only mine is sone . Oh, Roger! Now my 
name is gone the will is—just about right, isn’t it 

Roger drew in his breath, and looked at the blood-smeared 
smoke-stained page 

“It is all right now,” he said in a strangled voice And 
then he suddenly fell on his knees and hid his convulsed face in 
her gown 

‘You mustn’t cry, Roget And vou mustn’t kiss the hem 
ot my gown Indeed you mustn't It makes me ashamed 
nor my hands, they're quite black Oh! how my poor Roget 
cries!” 


Tuk Enp 


ON THE TIGER. 


rather to present to the reader some notes concerning the 
animal in question 

With regard to the classification of tigers, on which a 
diversity of opinion exists, some authorities incline to the belie! 
that they are divisible into two sections, the ordinary cattk 
eater and that which preys on wild animals, and the man-eatet 
Chere are several arguments one may put forward to account 
for a tiger becoming a man-eater, the main reason being probably 
due to a lack of natural food, brought about by the waterless 
state of the country and the consequent. scarcity of game 
The tiger is then threatened with starvation, and to avert this 
he resorts to man-killing ;: once having realised the fact that 
the human being, of which he has ever stood in such dread, is not 
after all so formidable an enemy, he confines himself, perhaps 
exclusively, to this form of prey. Should, however, conditions 
change and natural food become again available, it would appear 
to return to its original mode of hunting. Other reasons may 
be assigned, such as old age, decayed teeth, and physical in 
ability to bring down large animals. A wounded tiger lacking the 
celerity and cunning indispensable to the capture ot wild game 
may take to man-killing through force of circumstances, a form 
of shikar not calling for any great display of skill and wariness 
A man-eating tiger will move great distances after killing, often 
as much as thirty or forty miles in a night, as though appre 
hensive of some impending danger, thus exemplifying lis natura! 
fear and inherent dread of man. The ordinary, or non-man 
killing tiger, is also a great traveller and works over considerable 
areas, although should any particular district afford a plethora 
of game he will confine himself to it until a diminution in the 
supply demands further trekking. Tigers possess great lasting 
powers, and are capable of existing for upwards of fifteen o1 
twenty davs without food. As an illustration of this, during 
a recent shoot in the Kotdwara district a tiger was wounded 
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by one of the party, careful examination of the ground showing intersected by thorn bushes, until confronted by a low anid 
that the bullet had lodged in the mouth, as was proved by the thicklv-wooded range with slopes approaching to the perpen 
splinters of teeth and jawbone The blood trail was followed dicular. Nothing daunted, the tiger had found a cleft in th 
up, but the density of the jungle precluded all chance of retrieving hillside, a narrow gully formed by the monsoon torrents. Uy 
the wounded quarry Seven months later, during the course this tiny watercourse he had dragged or carried the buffalo t. 


of another shoot in the same district, a tiger 
was bagged, the animal being in a terribly 
emaciated condition, and with part of the jaw 
shot away, although new flesh had formed overt 
the shattered parts, which was undoubtedly 
the same tiger previously encountered, and 
it had probably existed on frogs, crabs and 
similar small fry as is their wont when thus 
situated, its then condition rendering it in 
capable of tackling ordinary game This in 
cident is also an illustration of the remark 
able recuperative powers of the tiger, and its 
ability to recover from serious wounds 

In tiger-shooting the vital part to aim at 
is the neck, or just behind the shoulder, the 
former shot usually stretching the animal out 


without further ado. When struck vitally it 
does not generally utter any sound beyond a 
muffled ‘‘ woof’’: but if struck in the fore or 
fleshy parts it will roar and lash at the ground 
in blind fury Chis does not, however, invari 
tbly apply, and, in view of its remarkablk 
powers of vitality, one cannot predict a tiger’s 
action on being hit \ tiger shot recently by 


the writer, though hit through the heart, sprang 
high into the air, and then careered madl\ 
long on its hind legs whilst clawing into space 
with its forepaws, after which it turned a 
complete somersault, and collapsed ina heap THE HIGH GRASS OF THE TERAI: LOCATING THE TRACKS OF A TIGER 
on the ground, altogether an awe-inspiring 
sight, and one indicative of the great physical 
powers of this king of Indian big game 

\ chance at a tiger is often afforded by 
sitting up over a “ kill’’—such as a buffalo 
tied up for the purpose, or that of a wild 
animal killed by a tiger and dragged under 
cover with a view to returning for a further 
meal. In selecting the tree for the “‘ machan,”’ 
or sitting-up place, care must be taken that it 
is well concealed, and, once installed, the least 
noise Or movement must be guarded against 





since the tiger is possessed ol acute sense ol 
both sight and hearing. Its approach is'made 
in absolute silence, and before actually coming 
on to the kill it surveys the scene from a dis 
tance, often for some considerable time, as 
customary with all the cats. Should a tiger 
give tongue when approaching his kill, it is an 
ominous sign, and one indicating that his sus 
picions are aroused. It is rare that he will show 
himself under such circumstances, and then 
only after nightfall. The powers of scent of a 
tiger are not well developed, and he will often 
pass quite close to a tethered buffalo without 
noticing it, while a forest officer has, from an 
observation point in a tree, observed a tiger 
moving past a herd of spotted deer without 
apparentiy being aware of their presence. In 
‘talkang and bringing down its prey a tiget 
dloes not spring, but rather works up to with 
in close range and then rushes at the quarry 
Should the latter evade the attack, the tiger 
seldom pursues to any distance, usually 
abandoning the chase after fifty or sixty vards 
It is remarkable the distance to which a tige1 
will often drag an animal it has killed. An 
instance of this was recently afforded the 
writer while after tiger in the “‘ bhabar,”’ as 
the fringe of forest along the foothills of the 
Himalayas is called. <A buffalo had been tied 
up in the bed of a nullah which ran towards 
the hills, a favourable spot and one that 
augured good prospects of sport, the stretches 
of sand bearing the imprints of a large tiger 
He had come from the direction of the east 
wending his way along the river bed, and so 
to the thicker jungle where plain and hill 
merge rhe tollowing night the tiger again 
passed up the nullah and killed, dragging the 
buffalo across the river bed and up the steep 
bank, whence he conveyed it on through long 
grass and dense jungle which was much WHERE THE TIGER NIGHTLY DRINKS. 


S 
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ve crest line, on the far side of which patch of thorn and 
samboo jungle led into more open country beyond. Following 
ip the trail, the carcase was finally discovered hidden by the 
wer beneath a large thorn bush (evidently against a return 
xt night), a total distance of nearly a_ mile. It was 
uflicient evidence of the terrific strength of the tiger, thi 
vassage of the low range alone requiring efforts which demon 
trate to the full what a tussle with such a beast must mean 
fhe kill in question had been instinctively covered over with 
rass scratched together and the whole carefully concealed 
fter the manner of the cats 
As before related, the tiger does not spring, but rather 
shes at its prev, placing one forepaw over the withers and 
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the oft-shoulder, the other round the front part of the 
nimal’s face, and so forcing the neck into a curved position 
drawing it inwards. At the same time he fixes his fangs 
nto the nape of the neck, the hind legs being meanwhile 
aged in tripping up the animal, the resultant fall bringing 
ut the dislocation of the vertebral column. His task 
mplished, the tiger proceeds to grallock the quarry 
uting this with a neatness that would do credit to a skilled 
her. Of his kill he will make two meals, possibly thre¢ 
wh this is not usual, since little is left of most animals 
ever large, after the second feed. Being wel! satiated with 
meal, he drinks at the nearest water, and then retires to the 
ths of the forest to indulge in a siesta through the heat of 
day fowards evening, as the sun sinks lower in the west 
emerges from his retreat to partake of a further meal 
roaching the hidden quarry with that silence and circum- 
spction already remarked upon, and to out-manceuvre him 
must act with a like discrimination. Should the hunte1 
decide to sit up in a convenient tree commanding the kill 
t ‘“machan’”’ must be erected in the afternoon, the work 
be i carried out in absolute silence. While the preparations 
i he tree are in progress a turn ini the vicinity round che cir- 
ference of a circle having a radius of one or two hundred 
s should be made on the elephant, if one is available, with 
v to shifting the tiger, who may be lying up in the immediate 
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neighbourhood. Ot} elephants they have little fear, being accus 
tomed to thu presence of wild ones in the jungles. The appearances 
of an elephant would cause the ti 


ver to retreat a short distances 
but would not be associated with an\ danver, provided ilwary 


that it does not catch the sound of the human voict 


Frequently a tiger and tigress will work in ec mpany, and 
it is then that they exhibit remarkable cunning, mor 
particularly in the approach, giving mutual warnings which 
one might almost characterise as a system of inter-communica 


tion reduced to a science. Such an instance occurred during 


the recent cold weather while out in the jungles. The “ machan 
had been erected near the scene of the kill, but the only avail 
able tree for the purpose Was almost devoid of that covet 
essential to success 


Phe position was taken up at three in 
the afternoon, and half-an-hour later a low, muffled grow! 
rose trom a patch of forest some three hundred yards away. 
This was answered by another growl to the right, followed by 
silence for nearly twenty minutes, at the end of which the muftled 
growl again broke the stillness, and this time its answer was 
a peculiar ‘‘ mee-ao,”” similar to that of the domestic cat 
although on a louder scale. Such a call had but one meaning 

the signal to stand fast in view of danger ahead 


| hroughout 
the 


night the watcher in his tree maintained a silent vigil, but 
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both tiger and tigress declined to approach the kill; nor did 
they return to it again when the coast was clear, thus showing 
a correct appreciation of the danger they had suspected. 

In sitting up over kills, one can usually count on a favour 
able shot, which is not always the case when shooting from 
howdah. A wounded tiger must be followed up, and 
in this the utmost caution Is necessary lo do 


so oon loot 
is a dangerous proceeding, for injuries inflicted by a tiget 
generally have fatal results, recovery being but rare. [ven 
on elephants it is difficult enough, as, unless the latter ar 
staunch, and can be relied upon to face a charging tiger, the 


danget is only accentuated by the elephant bolting \n 
extraordinary instance illustrative oi this took place in the 
early spring of the present vear \ tiger, wounded during a 


beat, had taken refuge in thick cover, whence it was evicted 
with difficulty. rhis, coupled with its wound, enraged the 
brute beyond the ordinary, and it bore down on the elephant 
springing on to the pad, driving its fangs into the latter and 


making desperate efforts to get at the sportsman Phe elephant, 





errified at such L spectat le 


broke away, di pite the efforts 
of the mahout to imduce it to 
stand, continuing its wild flight 


for several hundred yards, 
during which exciting progress 
the tiger was finally despatched 


It 1s to suel nceidents as thes 


that the dread it] vhich the 
tiger is regarded by the native 
throughout Inca ma\ be 
attributed In the jungles he 
holds undisputed sway, and his 
ippearance ts the cause of mucl 
iwitation among the lesser deni 


zens of the forest Phe lungoor 
utters his deep-toned grunt of 
alarm—a well-known and un 
mistakabl ignal—the jungle 
fowl screeches discordantly and 
seeks safety in precipitate flight 
the peace k lowers lu orgeous 


tail and callin loudly Van 
ish ti more congenial 
quartet The jackal, wher 
cliscoverin i tiger’s kill, as 


umes an alr ol strangt per 
turbation, realising instinctively 
the clire con equence > whicl 
may reward its temerity. 

Much may be learnt of the 
habits of the creatures of thi 
forest bv taking post in a tree 
during the night. The vigil 
cannot be regarded as mono 
tonous, since the sounds and 
izghts revealed to the watcher 
are of fascinating interest, and 
opportunities are afforded for 
observations in natural history 
which could not otherwise be 
acquired. Mention has already 
been made of the evolution of 
the man-eating tiger; but the 


exact circumstances inducing this mode of lite 
determination. It may be that opportunity 
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the tacility with which huma 
beings are waviaid turns tli 
tiger to this destructive form « 
existence P. T. ETHERTON, 


SOME 
NOTABLE OAKS 


r I "HERE are still many ve 
aged oak trees in dit 
ferent parts of Englan 

which probably date from 1) 

earliest Saxon times and whi 

may quit possibly — Le st 
older than that, for the growt) 
of oak trees continues for 

ver\ long period at an « 

tremelv slow rate after once 
the trunk has become hollow 
hence the age of such venerabk 
trees, a glorious hertiage for 
ing poetic links with the no 
far distant past, can only be 

matter of vague surmist Of the 

two ancient oaks shown in o1 

illustrations ‘The Parliamet 

Oak,’’ once included within th: 

bounds of the Roval Sherwoo 

Forest, is by tal the bette 

known tree, though the othe: 

considerably the larger. | 
stands on high ground near th: 
borders of Notts and Derbyshire 
and is situated between Clipston: 
and the Warsop Road, about 

mile trom each, thus occupyin 

a position near the centre of th 

ancient roval forest Fro 

the elevated site it adorns, 
more. varied and extensive 


view can le obtained th 


is usual in that part of the country This great old tree is sav 


the boundarv marks of Clipstone 
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Park, and to nave stood in the line of the park fenes but attempts 


having been made to extend the limits of the park considerably 
he direction of Warsop during the reign of Edward II1., John 


ie Warsop, then lord of the manor, petitioned the King and his 


an enclosure within the park of his wood 


ouncil, complaining of 
t Warsop, to the great disadvantage of himself and the im 


overishment of his tenants who had rights of commoenage 


fhough probably one of the most ancient trees in old Sherwood 
Fo est, no mention is made of it in William the Conqueror’s Domes 
| Book of Survey, nor is it referred to in Throsby and Thoroton’s 
story of Nottinghamshire (1797),”’ although this contains 
e 383) a detailed description of the “ Green Dale Oak” at 
W. beck, the story of which was told in the issue of Country LiFt 
fo December 30th, 1905 Evelyn does not speak of it in his 
Iva,’ though he specially refers (Book II1., Chapter 111 to 
tl ‘Grindel Oak" at Welbeck, and the 
tich drops into three Shires, viz., York, Nottingham and Derby 


‘Shire Oak,”’ near bv, 


Ni cis it mentioned among the famous old oaks depicted and described 
n strutt’s “‘ Svlva Britannica, or Portraits of Forest Trees Distin 
hed for their Antiquity, Magnitude or Beauty” (1830). But 
ial reference is made to it in Loudon’s ‘* Arboretum et Fonticetum 
B tannicum (1838) ’’ (Vol. IIL., page 1767), where it is stated that 
t derives its name from a parliament having been held under it 
» Edward I. in 120900. The girth of this tree is twentyv-cight feet 
sii inches. Clipstone Park . is supposed to be the oldest 
< in England, having been a park before the Conquest, and 
h: ing been then seized by William and made a roval demesne 
B th John and Edward I. resided and kept a Court in Clipstone 
I ce.’ The engraved illustration of the tree given by Loudon 
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Mis. F. Pitt. Copyright 
AN OAK AT KINLET, SHROPSHIRE 


26/ft. in girth.) 


shi vs it as being already in a very bad and far-decaved condition 
In $38, but without its being yet riven asunder as is now the 
a. It is still flourishing, though only the outer shell remains, 
su; ported by iron rods, and in 1896 it bore a large crop of 
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acorns In Jose ph Rodger's Scenery of Sherwood Forest, 10908,’ 
eight pages (197 to 204) are deveted to a chapter on The Parlia 
ment Oak.’’ He records how the legend runs, with some probability 
of truth, that King John, while hunting in Sherwood Forest 


heard the news of a Welsh revolt and of a rising in the North ot 


England, so he hastily called a parliament to meet under this tree 





Miss F. Pitt. ANOTHER KINLET OAK Copyright 
Height to first branche poll girth a few jeel from the ground oI 
and local tradition savs that this council was held in r2tre But 


Rodgers also adds that according to another account, which i 
perhaps the more probable of the two, it was Edward Ll. who, on 
his way to Scotland, in 1290, summoned a parliament to meet at 
Clipstone, and that the parliament was held under this old oak 
tree The proceedings are said to have been opened on St. Michael 
Day vet “ there is no authority for asserting that any ceremonial 
assembly took place here, although the name mav have been given 
to the oak in consequence of some informal meeting under its 
branches.’ 

Phe Acton Round Oak” stands in a hedgerow at Aecten 
Round, near Bridenorth, in) Shropshire It virths thirty-thre« 
feet at breast height, and though the trunk is hollow and decayed, 
this old giant still flourishes, and may continue to outlive many 
generations of the human beings that till the soil in its vicinits 
There appears to be no local tradition or record of its history 


] 


! appearance mark it as being a tree 


but both its size and its genera! 
of great age. 

The other two trees at Kinlet in Shropshire we illustrate 
although they cannot lay claim to the historic association of the 
Parliament Oak or the antiquity of the Acton Round Oak, are 
magnificent specimens Some idea of the height of the one may 
be gained by comparison with its owner, who i tandine besice 
it, while the other is a very perfect example of a more familiat 
type of growth J. NIsBet 
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HEN Fittone, the herald, on his’ visitation 

was cavalierly treated by the Towneley of 

Henry VIII.’s day, who exclaimed that there 

were no more gentlemen in Lancashire’ but 

Lords Derby and Monteagle (both of them 

Stanleys), the gentlemen of Lancashire were swept away too 
hastily, but the dignity of the House of Stanley duly recognised. 
They were the reigning house, as it were, in the county ; thei 
establishments at Lathom and Knowsley were. called the 
northern court, and besides these local claims they are numbered 
imong the small circle of governing families, the makers of 
history. Itis with the county of Lancaster that the Stanleys are 
linked, but their name is taken from Stanlegh in Staffordshire 
ind they can claim descent from Adam, brother of Liulf de 
Audley, who was living in the reigns of Stephen and Henry II. 
Cheir early importance was due to two great marriages with the 
heiresses of the Baumvilles and the Lathoms. William de 
Stanleghe had married the heiress of Philip de Baumville 
hereditary forester of Wirral before 1283-4, and it is supposed 
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“KNOWSLEY, 
LANCASHIRE, 


A SEAT OF THE 


EARL OF DERBY. 


= oe 


that the stags’ heads on the bend in the Stanley coat refer t 
this office. He and his son John were convicted of oppressioi 
and the office was taken from him, though it was afterward 
restored. It was held by John’s son William. Of his two son 
Sir William and Sir John de Stanley, the elder, William, wa 
the ancestor of the Stanleys of Hooton, and the younger, Joli 
who married the heiress of Sir Thomas Lathom and Knowsle\ 
of the Earls of Derby. This marriage, which took place befor 
1385, made Sir John lord of a great part of the Hundred « 
West Derby, and Lathom and Knowsley became the chi 
seats of the family. Another legacy of the Lathoms is th 
famous Stanley crest of the eagle and child, from which tl 
rather fanciful family legend was in some way developed. H 
was Lord Deputy and one of the Lord Justices of Ireland i 
Richard I1.’s reign, and after the forfeiture of the Pierces | 
was rewarded by a grant of the Isle of Man, first for life and afte: 
wards in perpetuity, by the service of a cast of falcons a 
coronations, a sovereignty which remained in the family unti 
1736, when it went, through an heiress, to that of the Dukes « 
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Atholl. His grandson, sir Thomas, who was summoned to the Knowsley, which was enlarged for the occasion and a_ bridge 
House of Peers in 1456 as Lord Stanley, had four sons, of whom built at Warrington. With his already great possessions 
the eldest was to climb still higher than his father ; the second swelled by new Lancashire lands, the first Earl of Derby lived 
was Sir William Stanley of Holt, who turned the scale at Bos magnificently, and a otable povnt’”’ in his behaviour is 
vorth, and the third was the ancestor of the Stanleys of Alderley recorded in 1562 by The Stanley, Bishop of Man, on the 
Thomas, the eldest, allied himself greatly, his first wife being the wthority of an aged man, once the first earl’s servant When 


ister of the great king-maker, his second the Countess of Rich the noble Earle was disposed to ride for his pleasure a hunting 
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md, the mother of Henry VII. Under the reign of Henry VIL., or other progress, or to visitt his friend or neighbours, whos 
anley was rewarded both with the forfeited estates of several house soever hee went unto, hee sent his officers before, who 
mcashire families and the Earldom of Derby, one of the very made provision all at his cost, as tho’ he had bin at his own 
w earldoms now remaining prior to those of the seventeenth house. And at his departure the surplusage was left to the 
ntury. After Sir William Stanley lost his head as the result of use of the house where he had lodged. And thus was his 
is support of Perkin Warbeck, Henry VII. paid a visit of nearly manner and order in all places where and when he travelled 
month to his mother and stepfather at Lathom and at unless by chaunce he came unto some Lord’s hous 
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kdward, the earl’s fifth son, one of the heroes of Flodden, 
as created Lord Monteagle George, the eldest son, who 
arried Joane, only daughter and heir of Lord Strange of 
<nockin, died in his father’s lifetime, according to the oid 
hyvthmical history of the Stanleys, poisoned at an “ ungodly 
inquet ig and his eldest son succeeded as second karl. His 
m Edward, under age at his father’s death, became a ward 

Cardinal Wolsev’s. He took part in putting down the 
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rthern rebellions of 1536 and 1537, and was one of the earliest 

Mary’s adherents. On the day her coronation she 
pointed him High Steward of England, and on that occasion 
came from Latham to his house in Westminster with a 
i lowing of four score gentlemen clothed in velvet and two 
ndred and eighteen liveried yeqgmen. 

In Elizabeth’s reign he was made, in 1569, Lord Lieutenant 
Cheshire and Lancashire. But though he took part in pro- 
dings against his Roman Catholic svmpathies 
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recusants, 
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and connections made him suspect by Elizabetii’s Ministers 
and his sons Edward and Thomas were certainly implicated 
In an attempt to tree the Queen of Scots from Tutbury Lord 
Huntingdon, writing to Cecil in 1570, admits that “ he hath 
hitherto been loval and even the last year, as vou know, gave 
good Testimony of his Fidelity, and of his own disposition ; 
1 think will do so still, but he may be drawn by Evil 
Counsel, God knoweth to what However, he remained 
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to evil three reigns and contrived to 
The splendour of the 
at Ormskirk was in keeping with the life 
magnificent of noblemen, and with him, 
giory of hospitality hath, in a manner, 
So was his housekeeping and 
say that he and 
their liberality.” 
another of the 


through 
keep all he had and to acquire still more. 
funeral ceremonial] 
of one of the most 
says Camden, “ the 
been laid asleep.” 
charity that the Queen 
my lord Bedford 
The fourth earl, H. 
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family’s Royal or semi-Royal alliances, for he married the 
daughter of the second Earl of Cumberland, who, through her 
mother, Eleanor Brandon, great granddaughter of Henry VIIL., 
had some claim in the Crown. Indeed, the fifth Earl, Ferdi- 
nando, the patron of poets and himself a writer of verses, was 
considered by some Catholic conspirators as successor to the 
Crown; but when Richard Hesketh was sent to broach the 
subject and offer him the aid of Spain, Lord Derby had Hesketh 
arrested, and died shortly after Hesketh’s execution, while 
rumours were set afloat that he met his end by witchcraft 
In an ancient document, entitled “ A true reporte of such various 
conjectures as cause verie many and the same also verie learned 
men to suppose his Hon: to be witched,” there is absolute 
certainty expressed that the Earl's death was due to demoniacal 
influences, and the Earl himself shared this opinion. “ He 
in his sickness cried out that the doctors laboured in vaine 
because he was certainlie bewitched.” 

On his death, leaving no male issue, the earldom came to 
his brother William, who spent much time and money in liti 
vations over his estates with his nieces before his death in 
1642; and among these nieces the baronies of Strange and 
Stanley fell into abeyance. The seventh Earl, James, and his 
heroic wife, Charlotte de la Tremouille, are well-known figures 
in Van Dyck’s picture and in the records of the Civil War. While 
still under age, he travelled in France and Italy (of which latte1 
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country he formed a very bad opinion), and later, at the Court 
of Holland, met with Charlotte de la Tremouille, granddaughte1 
of William de Nassau third Prince of Orange, whom he married 
at The Hague in 1626. In the library at Knowsley is a document 
written in French and Latin, richly emblazoned with arms by 
the heralds, containing an elaborate genealogical history of 
their ancestors, prepared about the time of the wedding. After 
his marriage, he and his wife lived much at Charles I.’s Court 
taking part in the masques and revels popular at the Court 
of the first two Stuart Kings. His loyalty was admitted to 
be unquestionable, something approaching to an hereditary 
instinct ; but, for some cause or another, he retired to Knowsley 

sharing in all the interests of the Palatinate. Here, accordin 
to Dogdale, a frequent visitor, he lived in great state and wonder 

ful hospitality. He was so good a landlord that it was said that 
his tenants thrived better than he did in his freehold. He also 
could speak finely of fine literature, and had a well-stocked 
library, and his commonplace books show his bookish and refle« 

tive character. His seclusion was so complete that he stayed 
away even when Strafford’s death was voted. On the outbreak of 
war he summoned the men of Lancashire for the King. Charles 
against his advice, decided to raise his standard at Nottingham 
instead of at Warrington. From the siege of Manchester he 
was recalled by the King to Shrewsbury and again ordered back 
to Lancashire, his own troops he had raised taken from him 
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and others assigned to him. Lord Derby suspected some 
secret slander, and exclaimed to the King, “ If any living man 
your Majesty excepted) shall dare to fix the least accusation 
pon me that may tend to your disservice I hope you will give 
me leave to pick the calumny from his lips with the point of 
my sword.” The King temporised, and the Parliamentary 
Party in Manchester made offers to Lord Derby of a high com- 
mand. But Lord Derbv’s instinct of lovalty was too strong. 
Ready “to suffer all things not only for the King, but from 
e King,” he returned answer that he would only listen to such 
fers when he had turned traitor; until then “it shall be at 
e peril of him that brings them.” In the spring of 1643 all 
property fell under the sequestrating ordnance, and he began 
fortify his house at Lathom. In the meantime he was sent 
Charles to restore order in the Isle of Man. In February 
the following year he was with Rupert in Cheshire, and took 
rt with him in May in the relief of Lathom, while in the 
pture of Bolton he is said to have led the last assault. Afte1 
is Lord Derby’s name stands first as excepted from pardon 
a political offender. It is no matter of surprise that he with- 
‘w to the Isle of Man when the Royal cause was lost at 
uston Moor. Here he remained with his family, while his 
uses and lands suffered. When Lathom was surrendered 
ter its second seige, the lead was stripped off the roofs and the 
ildings lighted. His English and Welsh estates were 
juestrated, and though one-fifth of the income had been 
igned in 1647 for the maintenance of his wife and children, 
‘y complained that they did not get it, and a few years after- 
rds it was withdrawn. The deer parks of Lathom and 
iowsley were wasted, the game and fish-ponds neglected, 
» great Knowsley woods felled, and in the house a soldier 
the Parliamentary troops took up his residence. Lord 
rbv’s “‘ Kingdom” of Man alone remained, and his goods 
vere divided amongst robbers, and his soul (as he says) bowed 
wn to the dust.”’ He left his poor but secure kingdom for 

last time to join in Charles II.’s attempt in 1651. At 
Wigan Lane, where he was routed by Lilburne, he seems to have 

haved, whatever his incompetence as a leader of men, with 
eat personal gallantry, receiving seven shots on his breast- 
plate, thirteen cuts on his helmet and five or six wounds upon 
s arms, shoulders and face. In spite of his wounds he escaped, 
| the first shelter in his flight was given by a Royalist family 
ear Newport, and his second the house of Boscobel, where 

rested two days, joining Charles on the eve of Worcester. 
\fter the débdcle, Lord Derby delivered Charles to William 


| 
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SEVENTH C.t 
EARL OF DERBY WAS BEHEADED 


Penderel of Boscobel, but, less fortunate than the King, was 
taken prisoner near Nantwich and sentenced to death by court 
martial. The most poignant passages of his memoir, written 
by his attendant Bagaley, are on his separation from his two 
daughters near Hoole Heath, and his last night in prison, where 
‘as he laid him down upon the right side with his hand unde 
his face, he said ‘ Methinks I lie like a monument in a church 
and to-morrow | shall really be so.’ ‘a He charged his eldest 
son on the morning of his execution to return his garter to 
Charles, “ when you shall be so happy as to see him, and say 
I sent it in all humility and gratitude, as I received it, spotless 
and free from any stain, according to the example of my loyal 
ancestors.”’ When they were ready to go, he drank a cup of 
beer “‘ to my Lady. Lady Mary, Masters, and Mr. Archdeacon 
and all his friends in the Island.’ He was not allowed to ride 
that day upon his own horse, but was given a “ little nagg,”’ 
for fear that the people would rescue him. His death was in 
keeping with the simple dignity of his life ; a memorable scene 
like the earlier exit of Charles |. at Whitehall. He was brought 
to Bolton, where the scaffold was (ironically) partly built 
with the timber of his own ruined house of Lathom. He was 
no orator, but the brief record of his broken speech is singularly 
affecting. Walking up and down the scatfold, he said: “ The 
Lord bless you all; the Son of God bless you all of this town 
of Bolton, Manchester and especially Lancashire, and God 
send that you may have a King again and Laws. I die like a 
Christian, a Souldier, Christ’s souldier.”’ And sitting down in 
his chair, he said to a soldier that had been his keeper : “ They 
are not ready’ (meaning the block was not ready), and bade 
him commend him to all his friends in Chester, “‘ and tell them 
I die like a souldier”’; and, causing the coffin to be opened, 
he said: “I hope that when | am imprisoned in this, the 
watchmen will not lie by me with their swords.” And walking 
up and down the scaffold, he looked about him and said : “ Ther 
is no man that revileth me, God be thanked.’ And, looking 
upon them that were on the scaffold, he said: ‘“ What do you 
stay for? It is hard that I cannot get a block to have my head 
cut off.” After the intolerable suspense the block was ready, 
“ And laying his head upon the block he said: ‘ Let the whol 
earth be filled with His glory !’”’ 

Few families had given up so much; and the eighth [karl 
was brought to a narrow and scanty way of living, “ the most 
distressed condition of any in’ England,” a contemporary 
writes during the Commonwealth Year after vear he haunted 
the House of Commons, asking for relief, and for about two 
years before the Restoration Lady Derby was allowed to live 
at Knowsley, where she died not many vears later, desiring 
in her will to be buried near her husband, “ if it may be, without 
any unnecessary expense.”’ His sons, William and James 
succeeded him in turn, and it is the latter, the tenth Karl, 
who largely rebuilt Knowsley, but the fortunes of the family in 








those davs had not recovered [rem the Osses caused by their 
splendid loyalty to the Stuart family, for the new Knowsle\ 


James had served with William 
} 


Was never a greit house. 
in his wars in Flanders and Ireland his body 
covered with wounds,” according to the contemporary historian 
of the family. On his death without male issue in 1736, the 
‘earldom’ went to a very distant cousin, Sir Edward Stanley 
of Bickerstaffe, fifth baronet, who descended from Sir James 
younger brother of the second Earl of Derby while the 
picturesque sovereignty of Man passed to the Duke of Atholl. 
The eleventh Earl was succeeded by his grandson, Edward, 
distinguished by his passion for horse-racing and cock-fighting, 
ind whose memory is preserved in the Derby The Oaks 
also takes its name from his seat in Surrey--originally an inn 


ing almost 
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on Epsom or Banstead Downs, which he bought from General 
Burgoyne. He was a singular-looking man, with large head 
and long, spare figure, and with a long, attenuated pigtail 
familiar in the caricatures of the day; and his constancy to 
Miss Farren, the actress, passed in Horace Walpole’s mouth as 
proverbial. Long before she left the stage it was said that 
when “‘ one certain event should happen a Countess’s coronet 
would fall on her brow the event being the death of Lord 


Derby's first wife. Indeed, when Lady Derby died in 1797, Miss 
Farren married him in less than a month, and took her 
Her picture, after Lawrence’s charming 
portrait of her, hangs in the walnut drawing-room. The two 
succeeding Earls were much at Knowsley, though the fourteenth 
Lord Derby’s political career-—-he was three times Prime 


farewell of the stage. 
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Minister—drew him away. But apart from his public caree; 
‘the Rupert of debate worked rapidly and shrewdly at hi 
sreat Lancashire property. It recalls the attitude of Sir Rober 
Walpole, to remember that he said of himself that he had bee: 
too busy with pheasants to attend to politic s, and he would ofte) 
leave the Lords ‘‘ to catch the night mail train and see hi 
horses gallop next morning.” His tradition was carried on by 
his son, the fifteenth Lord Derby, who died in 1893, who, thoug 
he took his share in public life, had his centre in Lancashir 
and lived much at Knowsley, developing his great estates. O 
Knowsley and Lathom, the Stanleys’ since their marriage wit 
the Lathom heiress, the latter held pride ol place until the 
Civil War left it a roofless and blackened shell. It stood upol 
flat, marshy ground, as in the hollow of a hand, amon 
vradually rising country, an 
probably the migration 
the household to the less 
seat was not disadvantageou 
From Leland, who visite 
Lancashire in 1553, we get 
brief notice of “ Knollesles 
1 park having a prettv hous 
of the Earls of Derby,” an 
of the “stone house” 
Liverpool, which was also h 


~ 
y 


possession. 

The only ancient part 
Knowsley now in. existen 
is the King’s Chambers, 
south wing built of =r 
sandstone, traditionally | 
the first Earl of Derby, f 
the visit of his stepsor 
Henry VII., though in “ TI 
History of the House « 
Stanley’ it is onlv sa 
that he “‘ enlarged his hous 
at Knowsley, by the stor 
building, and repaired ar 
beautified the other part 
It is very likely that part « 
the walls are as old as th 
date, but the architectu 
details are not earlier tha 
the late seventeenth centur\ 
while the sash windows, tli 
semi-circular doorhead wit 
its bust, the staircase of th 
large baluster type opposit 
this entrance, are of th 
early eighteenth century 
The house was certainly i 
bad order shortly before, { 
in 1645 it is recorded that 
part of the leads had _ be: 
taken off for the public use a 
the leaguer against Lathon 
and the eighth Earl of Derby 
found Knowsley in __ litth 
better condition than Lathon 
and nearly half of the estat 
possessed. by his fathe 
sequestrated and sold. Ti 
judge by the earliest of the 
oil paintings of the house i 
its various ages and stage 
in the front hall, the earlie 
buildings swept away by thx 
tenth Earl were a congeri 
of brick and __half-timbe 
buildings irregularly crysta 
lised as it were. When the 
tenth Earl retired to Knowsk 
the building was old and much defaced, and he “ resolved 1 
do the honour to his ancestors of rebuilding their old sea 
after the modern wav.”’ By so doing he has given the keynot 
to the fine additions of last year. A picture in the front ha 
shows his work—the long east wing and the portico on th 
south side recording on its balustrade the ingratitude of tl 
restored Stuarts to the great house of Stanley. He had wit! 
drawn to Knowsley soon after the coronation of George I] 
and the dated rain-water-heads point to his building betwee 
1731 and 1737. He left a central three-storeved block flank« 
by two-storeyed buildings, which have been now raised to tl 
same height. To the north of this east facade once ro 
irregular buildings, seen in the above-mentioned oil paintin 
viving the long front the appearance of one side of a stre 
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rather than a single building. But the new block in the spirit 
of the tenth Lord Derby's work, but dominating it, has given 
a greater dignity and uniformity to this garden side of the house. 
Che west face has been modernised by the large carriage porch, 
but the plate glass that once disfigured it has given way again 
to sash windows, while the projecting north wing is of early 
nineteenth century date. 

Of the tenth Earl's work within doors little is left but the 
picture gallery, where the fine door is dated 1732, and the musik 
r stucco room, originally built for a ballroom and having a 
small, deep, bow window on the north side for the musicians. 
Its large panels are divided by fluted pilasters, while over thi 
doors are grouped musical in- 
struments nd = sprays of 
foliage. The chimney - piece 
is in keeping with its bold 
consoles hung with swags, 
and its frieze of vine leaves 
and grapes. The mono- 
chrome picture above it is an 
afterthought, as this and its 
companion picture on the 
opposite wall are of the 
magnificent extravagant tem- 
porary building at Lord 
Derby's Surrey house, The 
Oaks, for the /féle champetre 
on June oth, 1774, which 
was designed for him by 
Robert Adam. No doubt, 
this Lord Derby thought of 
idditions to his already large 
house, for there is a rough 
pencil sketch in the Soame 
Museum of an immense pro- 
jected wing, but, fortunately 
for the owners of Knows- 
ley, this remained on paper. 
Knowsley has been largely 
altered and improved by the 
present Lord Derby, under 
the advice and from the 
plans of Mr. Romaine 
Walker. The centra! garden 
front has been rebuilt and 
new terraces added—a 
vreat improvement-—and the 
interiors, notably the great 
staircase and hall and the 
morning rooms brought into 
the corridor, they would have 
been in if anyone had taken 
pains with the house when it 
was rebuilt in 1731-37—to 
use Lord Derby’s own words 

“Tt is more of a restora- 
tion to what never existed, to 
use an Irishism, than an 


old House 1} 
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MEDLEVAL 
~ ™ —_ 
MEDICINE. 
N the good old days, al- 
though our forefathers 
were troubled with no 
Insurance Acts or panels, 
they had a good deal to 
put up with at the hands 
1 their medical advisers 
Judging from the following 
unts to budding medicos, the 
loctors themselves put none 
too much faith in their own abilities, and trusted chiefly to 
vorking upon the imaginations of their patients by outward 
show. ‘When called to a patient commend yourself to God 
ind to the angel who guided Tobias. On the wavy learn as 
much as possible from the messenger, so that if you can 
liscover nothing from the patient’s pulse, vou mav still astonish 
um and gain his confidence by your knowledge of his case. On 
rrival, ask the friends whether the patient has confessed, for if 
ou bid him do so after the examination it will frighten him. Then 
it down, take a drink, and praise the beauty of the country, o1 
xtol the liberality of the family. Next proceed to feel his pulse. 


Do not be ina hurry to give an opinion, for his friends will be more 


grateful to your judgment if they have to wait for it. Tell the 
vatient that you will by God’s help cure him, but inform his friends 
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that the case is a serious on Another writer of that perio 
otters a piece of advice to a puzzled doctor Suppose vou knoy 
nothing, say there is an obstruction of the live Perhaps th 
patient will reply Nav, Master, it is mv head or my legs that 
trouble me.’ Repeat that it mes from the liver and especially 
use the word obstruction for the patients do not understand it 


which is important 


In the Middle Ages vendors of quack medicines were just 


popular and held forth on the merits of their wares at street corner 
or at village fairs in exactly the same way as nowadays, but their 
practices were looked upon as ilk il by the authorities, who tried 
im various ways to put them dow1 At last, im the reign ot 


Henry VIII rhe science and connyng of physicke and surgerie, 





AND TURRETS, KING’S CHAMBERS 
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to the perfecte knowledge whereot bee requisite bothe grete lernyng 
and ripe experien 
grete multitude of ignoraunt personnes, of whom the grete partis 
have no manner of insight in the same nor in any other kynde ot 
lernyng: some also can no lettres on the boke, sofarfurth that 
common artificers as smythes, wevers and women boldely and 
contumably take upon them grete curis and thyngs of grete diffi 
cultie, in the which they partely use sorcery and which-crafte, partely 


vs daily within this Royvalme exercised by 


applie such medicine unto the disease as be very noyvous and nothyne 
metely therefore, to the high displeasure of God,’’ 

Consequently, anyone who wished to practise within seven 
miles of London had to appear before the Bishop and Dean of St 
Paul’s before he could commence work, while in the country it was 
the bishop of the diocese or his vicar-general who conducted the 
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exXaminatior \ often the case though is soon as legislation 
tepped in, a re tion began in favour of the quacks, and not long 
ulterwards another law was passed which little more than one 
long tirade uinst the certified doctors who. it was said. poisoned 
their clients just much as their unauthorised rivals. and forced 
much larger fees on them too, so once more quackery was allowed 
ind has flourished like the proverbial green bay tree ever since 

It is not generally known th four or five centuries 
before the discovery of chloroform a sort of rustic anastheti 
vas used by village herbalists, and consisted of a mixture of black 
nightshade, hemlock and henbane, together with the gall of 
wine, while the whole was steeped in a coodl\ quantity of vinegar 
This horrible compound prepared, the next thing was to let 
him that shall be cut sit near ood fire and make him drink 
thereof till he vill fall on sleep, and then men n safely cut him 
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ind when he hath been served fully, and thou wilt have him to 


awake, take vinegar and salts and wash well his temples and cheeks 
and he shall soon awake.’ Unfortunately, we are not told whethe1 
it was ever successful or how many of the unfortunate patients 


succumbed to the cffects of the draught 


Some of the remedies prescribed by these early doctors were 
of the very strangest description For instance, to cure a headache 
it was necessary to “ take greene Hemloc that is tender and put 
t in your Socks so that it may lie thinly between them and the 
Soles of your Feet.””. However, no very speedy cure was anticipated 


as the leaves were 
to be changed 
once ever \ 

rout 


twenty 
hours, though, 


the ordinary 
course of events 
it seems as if one 
might expect th 
headache to have 
taken its depar 
ture at the end 
ot one ot thes« 
periods An old 
book on herbalism 
sets forth a most 
ingenious’ cure 
tor ‘ lethargn 
persons,” which 
Is to shave thr 
patient’s head 
and anoint it with 
honey the fli 
will so worry him 
that he will con 
tinually strike 
out at them 
which will cure 
his lethargy.”’ A 
very early pre- 
scription is th« 
following, which 1. Brook THE HEN BIRD 
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was looked upon as a certain cure for consumption Take thrift 
grass, bettany, penny-grass fane, fennell, Christmas-wort an 
borage and make them into a potion with clear ale. Sing seve: 
Masses over the plants daily, add holy water, and drink out of 
the church bell while the priest sings ‘ Domini sancti Pate 


omnipotens.’ ’ 


A PLEA FOR THE Far. 


CORRESPONDENT writes to the Editor asking if he 
fan will say a word in favour of the jay. 
~ 


The letter is 


dated from a place in Buckinghamshire, and the write: 
directed against this 


The 


complains that the hands of everyone 
beautiful and characteristic 


are 


woodlander. gamekeepet 
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shoots him because of his egg-stealing propensities, and thox« 
who tame birds take the young for another reason. It is 
asserted very freely that, notwithstanding the Wild Birds 
Protection Act, the collection of eggs and the taking of young 
birds goes on to almost as great an extent as ever. There ar 
avenues by means of which either the young or the eggs may 
be obtained as easily as anv other goods, which means that 
there are regular professional collectors. The communication 





then, naturally divides itself into two parts. To the first 
which is a com 
plaint that the 


jay does a cet 


tain amount ot 
mischief, its 
friends may be 
recommended to 


plead guilty and 
appeal for mercy. 
Those who know 
habits 


its are 
very well aware 
that it isan 
unscrupulous 
ravager. On the 
other hand, its 
numbers have 


been already so 
diminished in all 
but one or two 
favoured parts 


of the country 
that the total 
loss due to the 
jay must be 
very small 
indeed. What 
he takes ma\ 


SITTING 


Copy righi 


be considered as 











ecompense for the vast pleasure which his gay _ litth 
gure gives to those who like traversing the quiet wood 
ind ways. <Any attempt to exterminate the jay ought to be 
hwarted if possible Ihe other matter is more general. It 
is been asserted in many quarters where information is full 
nd accurate that the extent to which the nests of rare birds 
re plundered is almost incredible ; but there is no very fruitful 
gestion about the way to get at the depredators It is very 


A PYRENEAN PROVINCE. 


WO sen- 
timents 
savs the 
“little 
history” 

f the province 
hich a wise edu- 
itional commit- 
e has provided 
w the children’s 
se in old French 
atalonia, two 
‘ntiments are 
itive to the 
eart ol every 
ood Catalan 

ove of his 
uuntry and the 
ve of liberty. 
\n ardent inde- 
endence, as the 
ime authority 
xplains, and a 
isting uishing 


apacity for Sir H. Maxwell-Lyte 


suursulng serene- CHURCH AND CHATEAU : 


their _ self- 


ppointed way have always marked this hardy people. Hence 
t is that to this day the Catalan retains his racial characteristics, 
cherishes his old traditions and—Catalan to Catalan—speaks 
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to be zealous in pursuit of tho 
to the nests of our plumed bipeds 
so. quickening 
sympathy will be estranged from 





Majorca, rulers oi France, ruiers o 
quered or possessed the land. 
to feel himself 








natural history 


iries are contined 
method is the s 
public opinion. th 


nesters Phe, are 
public ai irene 
114 ’ its m 1 
n thre neient 
Tongue 


Again and 
iain bis country 


has changed 


hands LV hie 
seaboard — plain 
ind the lott. 
highlands upon 
the easter 
Spanish lrontict 
known to the 
medieval world 
as Catalonia 
have shared the 


usual fate 0 
border territol 
les Peoples 
from the North 
and peoples from 
the South 

Komans Visi 
roths Moors 
Franks, Counts 
of Roussillon, 
Kings of Arra 
gon and ol 


in turn have con 
But the Catalan has never ceased 
his mastering sense of race 
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In England 
oddly enough 
the name Cata 
lonia is taken to 


imply merely t 


Spanish pro 
vince ind to 
mention the 
Catalans is. to 
call up disturb 
Ing visions of in 
dustrial strikes 
evoking memo 


ries of Anarchist 
activity and des 
perate Barcelona 


riots Che pr 

ture, it may, pa? 
th arenthés be 
said, is perhaps 
hardly fair to 
the men whose 


energy h 
created the larg 


est, most flou 

rishing seaport ———,. 

of Spain, who Sir H. Maxwell-Lyte. 

all said and \ CATALAN OX TEAM 
done are cel 

tainly the most progressive, most intelligent, most resourceful 
of King Alfonso’s subjects. In any case, the Catalans on the 
French side of the border are unknown to newspaper fame, 
nor does the travelling public know very much as yet of the 


beautiful and varied land which they are so proud to inhabit 


It is the Frenchman's boast that samples of the world’s 
best scenery and the range of all its desirable climates are found 
within the boundaries of his native country. In these respects 
French Catalonia—which (with a portion of old Languedos 
is defined upon the modern map as the département Pyrénées 
Oriental may be described as France in miniature. Mont 
Canigou, admittedly one of the most majestic, most impres 

of the Pyrenean peaks, is nine thousand five hundred 
feet high Puig Mal, a less conspicuous neighbour, stands 
i trifle higher and, clustered close, are other splendid 
heights [he scenery among these giants is of the kind we 
usually term \lpine,”’ but from the snow-slopes of the Canigou 
you may look down upon the sun-burnt shores of Spain and the 
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blue, gleaming 
floor of the far- 
stretched Medi- 
terranean. Or} 
deserting the 
heights, and 
Starting, say 
from Mont Louis 
loftiest of the 
fortified towns ot 
France, and 

new centre for 
winter sports 
you descend the 
winding valley 
of the Tét, and 
in an hour or 


so you find your 
self among. th: 
olive orchards 
Soon magnolias 
the pointed aloe 
even palms, ar 
seen among the 
vineyards an‘ 
in the roadsid 
gardens, while i 
it be spring 
time, mimosas 
flaunt their feathery plumes, and near and far under the sunny 
sky stretch fields of pink peach blossom. 

“To this favoured land,”” said ‘“‘ Dagonet,” writing in the 
Referee, ‘““ Nature has been more than kind: she has 
effusive.” But a sun-filled, sparkling air and the strikin 
contrasts of the natural are not the only charms o 
Catalonia. For the historian, the antiquarian or the arches 
logist the country abounds in interest. Its 
querors failed appreciably to mould the temper or to chang: 
the habits of its people; inevitably they left behind them 
concrete vestiges of occupation. Local tradition makes muc!] 
of les Arabes and the curious tall towers upon the mountain 
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beet 


scene 


successive con 


spurs, of which the Tour de Goa, near Vernet-les-Bains, is a 

conspicuous example, are popularly ascribed to the vigilance 

of the Saracen rulers. Obviously, however, these watch 

towers are of far later construction, and, like many other so 
1! — 

called Moorish remains, date from the Arragon dominion, o1 
more probably—-from the tenancy of the Majorean kings 
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was the kings of Majorca who made Perpignan, now thi 


ief town of the départment, a royal capital rhe archite: 
ire of Perpignan Cathedral—as, indeed, of most Catalan 
urches—shows marked trace of Spanish influence 


A little below Perpignan is the small town of Eine wit 

ruins of an abbave and some beautiful, richly-ornaments 
Ihe Visigoths made Elne the seat of an Important 
In Roman times the little town, which then stood 

upon the was known a: Helena, 


yusters 

-hopric. 
ih) 

tuaii\ 


coast, so-called in 


~*~ Bw 


ey 


i, 











-Lvte. PART OF rH ARCADI 
ipliiment to the mother of the “ good Emperor Constantin 
ioure, tiny but extremely picturesque, also owes Its nam 
the Romans. Port Vendres, another fishing port, stil 

; irer the frontier, was built upon the site of a temple dedicated 
the goddess Venus, and was originally ‘ Portus Venerus 

The Romans were five hundred vears in Catalonia, and 

’ sides the building of numerous, roads, they naturally found 


le to exploit some of the many mineral springs Tlie in 
nificant townlet, Prades, still possesses the remains of baths 
constructed by the Romans ; 





h were local chroniclers 
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6D 
assert that they also discovered the healing waters at Verne 
les-Bains. Vernet, which stands among the foot-hills of Mon? 
Canigou, is a veritable “ beauty spot’ of the Pyrenees For 


centuries it has been frequented by Frenchmen and Spaniards 


latterly it has leapt into favour with the English as a winte! 
spa. Ihe old village of Vernet, which faces the luxuriou- 
‘rounds of the modern ¢élablissement. is a typical Catalar 
village, and, owing to its situation, is strangely picturesqui 


The red roots of the « rumbling houses cover both man and beas 
and the 


narrow twistin 

streets follow the outline 
; ey the hillock in the manne 
. Y= ‘ usual with southern mountain 
&. \ Pan hamlets, but they are crown 
* _— - ed bya mediaeval church and 
chateau, and = framed by 
distant blue and purpk 
heights. Nearat hand Mont 
Canigou erects his” snow, 
head. For the Catalans Mont 
Canigou ts_ the delectabl 
mountain,” an object ot 

admiring wonder, almost 

legendary vod, 
\nother spa mad 


fashionable by the Roman 
is Amélie-les-Bains, a trim 
Spanish-looking town clos 
on the 


frontier, Whose warm 
climate attracts the Frencl 
consumptive Not tar trom 


Amclie is) the pass across 
which Hannibal led his legions 
on the historic march to Italy 
The Romans had previously 
sent the 
Catalans not to allow th 
Carthaginian mercenaries t 
traverse their territory, but t 


ambassadors to beg 


turn them back Hannibal 
however, contrived to flatter 
the owners of the soil 


Catalans and Carthaginians 
made triends, and the soldiet 
were allowed free 
The Col de Perthuis 
bal’s route — and 


Catalonian col ar 


passage. 

Hann 
anothet 
the only 
two passes across the Pyrenees 
which are practicable through 


out the yea thev offered a 
convenient means ol evress 
or retreat to Moorish and 


Spanish invaders. Had there 
been no good passage through 


the great chain the history 
of the Catalans must have 
been less chequered, and 


the Catalonian seaboard 


might not have formed a 
fairway for the restless 
warrior peoples of medieval 
| urope. I. | . Powooonp 


THE BEAVER 
IN RUSSIA. 


Y OF until comparative 


recently ha it b 


A. poss bk ti 
1 lialle ntormation 
re a i t | ) 
( t] bear Ku 
No ‘ | ) i 
orthern pai t| emp \ » 18 
{ e paid t] iver sk t | 
| | \ Cs 1 Poland it | deer 
tent 1 1 it ) pI ( | al 
| hold tI ive t1 1 ll 1) 
ter t! cast of | cd In the ¢ 1 
\l Molhiule Volh mel thre orther port oO Ix 
kokitno Swamp the innumerabl | W 1 








forest ind forming every here ind = there shall 
ike offer conditions extremely favourable to its exister 
{ 1884 mn the Pripet district investigations show 1 the existe 
ot 304 dwellin in which resided 140 beaver families, consistu 
ot ty adult and 252 young animal Furthe with in the bas 


of the Dnieper it is of verv rare occurren those wht Wel 


near Poltava and lekatert lav between SS nad . 
( no doubt. migrants from the ion above 1 rread t 
Im the basin of the Volga tl re i mall olon\ I 
Voronrscl incl it fluent, the Urmanl The vel bro 
from the Dnieper in 1885 by the Pri t Oldenb 
on t estate of Koma ituated on th two rivel () 
he f the | Is tl be I t 1 te 
t the Obi andl t Irt h l only « two tril 
! latter, the Konda and Sos are there tow Iecit ) 
| here 1 ! in ott tee th centu tl 
lent from the Bail Lake to the | cl 
“un been quit exterminate It is wi rt 
hether till ist on the otl ide of the Baikal, in Mongol 
( t i885 there e st olor Cham 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
AST week an evening paper made a deliberate stat 
ment, accompanied with an elaborate article, that 
the Laureateship had been offered to Robert Bridges 
Up to the time of writing this has neither been con 
tradicted nor confirmed. But the mere rumour has 
ad the effect of turning attention to his verses As fat 

ur readers are concerned that is no ill-result, for of all living 
poets Mr. Bridges best expresses the natural charm ot the opal 
ult We like to think of those addressed in these pages as being 
in actual touch with country things. Carlvle said of York Minste1 
it Was an epic in stone, and, comparing small things to great 
many, otherwise inarticulate, express their sense of — the 
beautiful not in written verse, bui in gardening and architecture 
producing harmonies not of sound but of colour and design 
Above all, they love country things, and, as far as that goes 
Mr. Bridges is “ one of us.” We do not lik » take a poet's 
lines too literally, but the following passage is so absolutely 
characteristic of his mental attitude that 1t might serve as motte 

to the poems and to this slight comment on them 


\ ntry lite Ty 

And lead, | " I 

| phil p! mind 
Can take no middle 

She will not leave het 

I mix with men, hes rt 


Is all to strive above 


The crowd r stand apart 


Fhey are from an ode in the second volume of the six-volum« 
edition of his works published by Smith, Elder and Co. Beyond 
the circle of his particular admirers there are few who know hi 
has written so much. Mr. Bridges could never be widely 
popular He is a leisured scholar of the most fastidious taste 
who is highly accomplished in the art of poetry It may be 
said that even his failings lean to virtue’s side, but several of 
these are valid as reasons for his not being more widely read 
He is so perfect a master of technique that he delights m show 
ing how he can dance in self-imposed fetters. Sometimes we 
feel as though the poem had been made for the technique, not 
the technique for the poem Again, he is almost ovet 
burdened with learning. He is so permeated with the spirit 
and knowledge of classical literature that in his longer work 
he cannot get away from it Finally, like the late Lord 
Tennyson, he has chosen the dramatic form for his most 
ambitious poems without possessing the deep interest in human 
character, the instinctive knowledge of human motives, the 
sympathetic understanding of all sorts and conditions of men 
that alone are capable of peopling the dramatist’s world with 
living inhabitants We do not feel in reading his _plavs 
that he is a master of contrast and incident Neither has this 
polished and tranquil poet much command of “ the big human 
passions.”” Hope, terror, despair, burning love and_ fierce: 
hate, dark revenge and Divine forgiveness, afford no suit 
able theme to his elegiac muse. He comes nearest perfection 
in the fine poem which opens the second volume, a piece which 
Wordsworth or Tennyson might have been proud to write 


Clear and gentle stream ! 
Known and loved so long 
rhou hast heard the ne 
And the idle dream 
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ad Sisti-Chan From the Lena and its tributaries the beav: 
as lor since disappeared and turther eastwards it has neve 
existed 
That at o time it was common throughout Finland apps 


rom the number of places in different parts of the country whi 


ive been named after it—Majalahti, Majasu, Majava, et 
trom the quantities « 


f its bones, teeth, etc., which have be 
!- now tt no longer belongs to the fauna of the Grand Duch 


\ccording to Mela and Kivirikko the last beaver in Finlar 


is killed in 1868 on the Enianjoki, in the parish ot Knolajar 

i841 one was shot on the Vinvalojoki, bet we Riesto and Lok 

Ssodankvla, and about 1836 one was killed in Wittila lt 
resion bordering on Finnish Lapiand it continued to exist 
omewhat later date About 1860 three were shot in Svd Vata 
Iwo years afterwards one was killed in Fedosersk, Kandalak 
nother n t886 at Inonti, on the beautiful Imandra Lake i 
bout the same time a third on Nuortijarvi In 1867 a beaver w 


shot on th: Tulom, which discharges into the Kola Fjord, on tl 
North Coast of Russian Lapland, an me was seen on the Kk 


Kiver as recently as 1880 G. I 
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W I 


Down thy 


( r and t! trea 
Where my " 

Here l t 

\W re the 

) r stream a gra 

\ trans! 

Where back edd pla 

Shipw h lea 
And tl ‘ \ I 
Sailing one ne 

Out of stream and 


And the fish he o« 


In their choser 


Many ai iftteri 

Ot the sumone da 
Dreaming here | lay 
And I know how soo 
ldlv at its hour 


First the deep 


ell hum 
From the minster tower 
And then evening come 
Creeping up the glade 
With her lengthenime shad 
And the tardy boon 


Ot her brightening mom 


Clear and gentle strean 

Ere again I ge 

Where thou dost noi flow 

Well does it beseen 

Thee to hear agan 

Onee my uthtul 

That tamiliar stran 

Silent now seo lon 

Be as I content 

With mv old lament 

And my idle dream 

Clear and gentle strea 
We know of no more perfect piece of elegiac verse in out 
language. It has to be classified as one of the few additions 
made to permanent literature during the last quarter of a 
century. This is because it combines so many forms of excellence. 
In technique it is flawless. Not a word too many and ever 
word used with an exquisite precision, vet so harmonioush 
that it reads like a tune played on some delicate instrument 
(and, indeed, what instrument is more delicate than the English 
tongue and what music is there to compare with the poet's 
line ?). The ear ts not vexed by the intrusion of any harsh 
unfamiliar, obsolescent word, but the fulness of meaning is 
gained by an orderly marshalling of familiar vocables. And (this 
is the point) the perfect workmanship is married to a theme 
worthy of it. Mr Henley used to assert in his wild way that it 
vou could put ‘ Hey diddle diddle the cat and the fiddle’ into 
harmonious language, the result would be poetry ; but this 
view will not fit the facts. Immortal verse is immortal becaus« 
it is human thought or human emotion expressed in the best 
words. It must be moderate, it must be sane. For the moment 
only is the effect of violent emphasis and exaggeration And 
here the theme fits the genius of Mr. Bridges like a glove. Th 
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ite 1s the soft melancholy that scarcely amounts to regret 
motion not turbid, but more like the fleecy cloud that floats 
between us and a blue summer sky. 

Mr. Bridges has never surpassed this. but he comes very 
ar equalling it in, for example : 


1 ke pleas ‘ 
WW n | 

I} adi ! 1 
And still 

I 1 

I ts fa 

\ 

Ane l 

N l 
a) 1} k 

l ll my Jif 


a different kev, but like an image boldly cut out of stone, is: 


| printed opposite is “* The Garden in September,” that would 
e been better had the observation been less detailed 


Now thin m tem tl v-rly bec 
Of} the September hi den gleam 

On uly flow ul hat p k the row 
Of hig i" ck ne all tall si 
That Autun teth in } bushy bowers 
Where tomtits ing from the d P Ire 
( viant s fl | k tl 1 t\ en 

And ! itl ter 1 ! 

Seize and set tree the hor d flower 


Hill thousand stars leap with their visitir 
While ever ere the path n ily flit 


Phe dreamy butterflies 

With dazzling colours powdered and soit gloom 
White, black and erimson stripes, and peacock eves, 
Or on chance flowers sit 

With idle effort plundering one by one 

rhe nectaries of deepest-throated blooms. 


Except in his plays, Mr. Bridges is ever the poet of the country. 
He is the singer of the Thames and its valley and of many another 
stream, of wind and sea, garden and flowers, the shore 
andl the meadow. And in all his work there is no trace of his 
assuming the air of another. He is always plainly and 
unaffectedly himself. 


AN AMATEUR GARDENER AT LARGE, 


The Garden of Ignorance, by Mrs. George Crat Herbert lenkin- 
IHERE are three types ot garden lover One which can afford to sav to its 
nes * Let there be a garden.” reserving ultimate praise or censure for its 


part in the making thereot another which crams itself with the best 


n afterwards into painstaking practice, making few mis 


ies, putting the 


und fewer discoveries md a third which starts in utter ignorance under 
mpetus of a sheer love of flowers, to work with its own hands in the garden 
finite promise and vagrant tulhilment fo this latter class belongs Mrs 
und the hearts of her fellow experimentalists must go out to her as she 

n a happy, vivacious way of her own how she turned a sandy acre or two 

ev serub into a thing of beauty This is net an Elizabeth " book 

I irden is not the sole object of existence, but a retuge to rest the bran 
lelight the eve, and one would be conscious even if her divergences int 
subjects as pigeon breeding, week-end visitors, sheep dogs, the education 


Is and so on did not betray her, that the writer is a woman of keen sympathies 
ide knowledge of the world Her constant companion in her werk | 

her litthe daughter, of whom she tells a rather touching story Having 
siven a hopeless piece of ground for her own garden, the child was asked 

W she did not work in it She replied, sadly, “It doesn’t grow like 
does: it knows I'm little.” She got a more promising allot 
forthwith Che only part of the book we would willingly dispense wit! 
appendix rhe opening paragraph strikes a jarring note, and the list 

nts which follow are neither sufficiently representative ner up to date 
f real service One feels that writing this part of the book was net t 


hearted labour « f love that the rest of it had been 


NOVELS 


Th: ne Brandon, by | sancreott Hutchinson and Co 
IN s book Mrs. Bancroft tollows up the story of the young Transvaalet 
Brandon, whe, in a former novel, considerably enlisted our interest 
it me is now that immediately preceding the end of the South African W 
position of Thane is that of a man wh» for conscience’s sake has taker 
wainst his own family and the people arnong whom he has been born and 
There is the problem of his love for Johanna du Bruyn—left unsolved 


previous book—to be considered but the mam attraction of the story 


ound in consideration of the position of the veldt-dweller whose home 
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has been diset 
ais vp t \ 
Mrs. Bancroft writes VIN \ nal t ‘ tandi her 
Boer women, Aletta and Johant B d Tante J 
ing. She is ] j \\ 
n ht n 1 ' 
The White Hope, \\ H. Trowbris Chan du 
PEE het The White Hope t Mr WR. H. Trowl 
) 
1 ~ 
{ 
\ l 
Lad \l 
\l 
| 
The Headquarter Recruit Ix Williva i ) 
FOR tl t part dl 
Ix ' 
| ! Pop DD \\ 
| 1 | | 
\l | | 
\ a 
1] 
1 ! el 
kK | 1 
The Little Maister, bv k. Hi. | el | 
PHIS mM tl ! nsey t lw | 
nt sich \ h depend ely ! t ttracti po tl 
nvevil tries) ! | i outhtul N 
l ! time « | puted Dutehs 
1 | ! 1 the id | ree) \ 
Homely but ttt ! t 1 1 1 ta 
Kit ipl ! 1 I | aL 
! | 1 } \ | ‘ 
ir | | ittenm, 1 
' pret do attai | art 


COLLEGIATE CRICKET. 


—~ OME of the most interesting matches of the vear are 
plaved naturally at the end of term, which means 
towards the close of the London season. We show 
illustration 4 three of these in- to-day’s. issue. 
The maich between Eton and Winchester was 

played on Wednesday and Thursday of last week, and 
resulted in an casy victory for Eton, who put together in theit 
first innings a total of JOO Tuls Phis has been exceeded only 
oa three previous occasions. kton and Harrow play their 
annual metch on Friday and Saturday, July rith and r2th. 
We show characteristic photographs of the respective captains. 
In the past week the most important event has, of course, been 
the "Varsity Match 

So many bright and pleasant incidents stand out in agreeable 
colours on the retrospect of the Oxford and Cambridge matches 
that a man would be shrewdly put to it to name one that ts 
of an interest transcending the rest \nd, no doubt, the opinions 
of men of diverse ages would vary widely as to the most pi 
turesque and alluring feature of the whole, for the age of hero 
worship comes but once in any man’s life, and when he has 
passed it and all heroes are dissolved, for him, into the stufi 

f which common humanity is made, the highest adventure 

can never seem to him so high as formerly, nor the largest 
ichievement as immense. Still, could we but take a plebiscite 
of those who, vear after year, for a half-century or so, have gone 
to Lord’s, critical or appraising, as the mood might take them, 
and have watched the undergraduates of their own old 
University take the field against their ancient enemies, it is 
to be believed that the vote would go in favour of that over 
of Cobden’s, dismissing the three last wickets for no runs when 
the side needed only < singh to get to thle And as tor the 
character of those balls whether so perfectly pitched 
as to be virtually unplayable, or pure and simple halt-volleys, 
which, had they received their just deserts, would have been 
flogged, one and all of them, to the ropes—-as to whether they 
were the very best or very worst of balls, there is such extreme 
and violent difference of view between him who bowled. those 
who failed to bat and those who, with their own eves, witnessed 
them, that the over stands for ever as a striking witness to the 
almost invincible difficulty of getting the truth, and the same 
truth, even from the most honest eye-witnesses of recent events. 
It seems to absolve us all from the painful necessity of learning 
history, since history is evidently only the presentation of events 
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| in the colours under which the 
| ; 1 

/ happened to drape themselves in the 
' eve of this or that narrator At the 


same time, let this point be noted 
that half-vollevs at such anxious 
moments of such an anxious match 
are by no means the worst of balls 












to bow seeing that it takes a bold 
batsman to hit out at them, that th 
last fe vertebra t a Universiti 
eleven’s tail are seldom made out of 
bold batsmen, and that no ball is 
more likely than a half-volley to get 
a man it if he timorously plavs 
back to it 

Phat extraordinary Ver is a 
piece ot ancient history now More 




































recently, but still some vears ago, it 
happened to me, who write, to meet 
on the landing in Lord’s pavilion 

postman who had just entered by the 


cloor at the back Phere was a badlh 
cared look on his official face wee! 
vas nearly killed just now, sir!” he 





exclaimed, in reply to a sympatheti 


quiry. “ T was just coming in at G. B. DAVIES (CAMBRIDGE) RUN OUT. 

he back door when a ball came 

through it from the front.” This happened when Mr. Hill ingenious, diabolical ball finding its pernicious way under t] 
who still is a county player for Hampshire, was bombarding verandah through the front door, then, with its trajectory, doy 
the pavilion in terrific fashion and scoring at a rate which a flight of stairs, and finally out through the back do 


nearly slaving a harmless necessar 
postman as it went ! 

In all these matches doub 
ess “the play’s the thing,” 
these contests of the Universiti 
are especially precious to us wi 
have been at either of them | 
their amenities Discussion will w: 
warm at times on such points 
whether the action of a once famor 
bowler of Oxtord, who now has 
scarcely less famous son, was pr 
fectly above suspicion ; but strenuo 
though the debate be, the debate: 
never forget or transgress the rul 
of the game—that game they learne: 
to play at public school ar ' 
Universit, \t these matches the 
is an annual renewal of the o 
friendships, as the old tales an 
doings are told again, and oft 
they are the occasion of the reuni 
of old friends who prove by tl! 
very fashion of their top hats th 
the visit to the metropolitan centr 
where ali friends meet, is not a fr 
quent happening in their lives. An 





I H. KNOTT (OXFORD) HITS A BOUNDARY vear by vear a friend or two has to dro} 
out: there is always this note of patho 
then was all but a record. That is an incident of University No one of Eton or of Oxford will think of the matches withou 
matches which has stuck firmly in my mind as one of the recalling the fine figure of ‘*‘ Mike’ Mitchell, as all afte 
most singular, for if ever a man could think himself in safety tionately called him, sitting to pass most scathing criticis! 
it would be at the back of the pavilion; but here was this on any lapse from the highest cricketing performan 
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THE CAPTAIN OF THE ETON TEAM, scrutable fate has 
J. H. AMORY. 
DEER HEADS OLD AND NEW 
To tue Eprror or “* Country Lire.” 
fhe accompanying photograph, together with measurements, of a 
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of the eleven 
of his school 
or University. 
This vear, most 
tragically, the 
light of one most 


bright particular 
star of Univer- 
sitv cricket 


Alfred Lyttelton, 
has been quenched 
only a few days 
before the Univer- 
sity match itself, 
and its loss seemed 
to throw gloom 
over all that great 
gathering. We 
have seen many a 
fine brotherhood 
eminent in 
cricket, but to 
none, not even to 
the Forsters or to 
the Studds them- 


selves, has Uni- 
versity cricket 
been indebted so 


considerably as to 


the Lytteltons, 
and it is the 
voungest, the 
most distin 

guished in_ the 
cricket field and 
the most widely 
known and loved 
of that  brother- 


hood, that an in- 


pair 


Seotch red deer’s horns, which were dug out of peat at my home in Forfarshire 


re than a hundred years ago, may interest your readers. 


it in Scotland nowadays 
peat being over a bed of marl 
Right horn Lejt horn 


in in 
ngth along curve from 

burr to highest point 38 9 
umferencs half-wa\ 

between brow and bay 

intlers ° 73 H 

imber of points 9 a 
sth of brow antlers 164 aca 


\LEXANDER A. A. KINLOCH 


E “COUNTRY LIFI ENHIBI- 

IN OF BRITISH DEER HEADS 

rHe Epiror or “ Country Lire 
*E. D.C.” writes in your contem 


iy, the Field, and remarks on the dii- 
ce in type between some ancient and 
lern red deer heads The deer of old, 
lived in thick woods, the tural 
urew 


irn 


heavy heads, with rough 
Phe deer 


dav in Seetland, as a rule, have com- 


tively little wood shelter, and spend 


. usually set close together 


lives on open hillsides and rough cor- 
An interesting parallel may be ob- 
ed in the red deer of New Zealand. In 
North Island, the Wairarapadeer grow 


VV, massive antlers of about the same 


th as a first-class Highland stag, but 
much greater beam Phis is exactly 
type of head which a naturalist 


ld forecast for the deer in this district, the country being heavily wooded 


, South Island, on the 
the 


other hand, there 


most part on bare, rocky hillsides 


king, resembles that found in Scotland, only on a larger seale 


of the roe, 


w horns : 


Bucks killed in heavily 


beautifully shaped Ivrate horns, 


ufort, come from partially wooded, open hillsides 


uch to the appearance of a stag’s head is variable 


surse of the blood-vessels in velvet 


bucks in open country, wider heads ; 
such as that exhibited by Mr 


is invariabl 


No such stag is to b 


Where the horns were dug up is in low-lving country, 
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the ver\ 
of his 


taken in 
height 
powers. 

It is pleasant 
to think that noth- 
ing really to be 
stigmatised as the 
“regrettable inci- 
dent”’ has eve 
marred the agree- 
able and keen in- 
terest of these 
matches, and it is 
singular enough 
how equal, taking 
the vear through 


the sides have 
proved. The pre- 
sent elevens were 


no excepion, hic 
prophet : propl e- 
sied that on both 


sides the bowling 
was so weak, rela 
tively to the bat 
ting, that the 
would never get 
each other out 

but the rain came 
to stuliify. pro- 
phecy, and th 
batsmen went out 
for light scores 
The match of 1912 
was remarkable 
only as a ver 
lively fight in 
which Oxford 
lost by tout 
wickets 
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NDENCE. 


To 
SIR I was very 


which has been 


much 


organised 


mite 


DITOR 


rested 


through 


APTAIN OF THI HARROW rEAM 
G. J TACKSON 

Ol Country Lars 

in the Exhibition of British Deer Head 

the enterprise of Country Lirt It is of 


great value to all lovers of red dcer to 


in one Toom, as it 


hung with the 


is quite 


best-known examp'es 





DUG OUT \ HUNDRI 
In 
is less wood, and the deer range 
The type of head here, roughly 
Again, in the 
wooded country usually carry straight, 


while an intermediate 
Mill 
The " which adds 

Phe channelling she 
WALLACE 


type 
is trom 
‘ pearling 
wing 


FRANK 


tor although 


D YEARS AGO 
narrow ! pall 
ro 
SIR \ supposed charac 
cup on cach horn if 


Exhibition of New 
tion was adduccd an ¢ 
was searecly a head in 
heads on o1 


man oft 


terist 


atur 


X 


onl 


Ee pirol 


woot 


Zealand Decr HH 
\ ick 1it 


ibition wi 


Pin 


impossib'e 


I COUNTRY 


eso many finc examples collected together 


to judge of the value of 


any head unte 
With regard to the heads from the West 
of England, good tecding is, of course, 


responsible tor their exeellen I noticed 


that the only three mounted heads 
red Mr 
killed in rqo02, No 


I noticed 


were 


Ver Sanders’ sixtecn-pointer, 


r50 in the catalogue, 


very red in’ the skin 


is partly accounted for, T suppose, by 
the faet that it was killed early in 
September but even then it) would 
be unusually red for a Scoteh stag I 


thi a cl 


aracteristic of i West of 
Eneland deer Perhay on f vou 


vulad iso 


Exmoor 


readers ee inform me af the 
ed 
vd, 


under 


deer of have ever been ere 


n the new wavy with foreign blor 


on park inimals I have ilways 


wd that these deer were about 1 


purest of their kind E.N 


Po tHe Eprror ot Country Lirt 


DIR, 


Although — the 


head in your 


number of tallow 


deer magnificent 


exhibition is not verv” great, they 


are extremely interesting, sl 


type It 


owing the 
Variation om 


ould 


uy of your 


readers « give me any informa 


‘ origin of the Epping 
bor t breed 1 
»biged \s 


Poetwortl 


should be verv muse 
contrasted with those trom 
isthe t 


md Drummond ¢ 


Lirt 
heads the presences f 
id which was grcoatly prized 
in Christchurch in tgo 


cont \ 


carried cups 


cup forma 
1matter of tact, there 
. though it was present 


une may be said of the present exhibition 


magnificent tops, there is not, I think 
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i Single head with devel 


with e exception of No. 138, t 


silled by Mr Joe A. Platt in Park | 
Lewi If the cup formation ‘ 
t > l 
" n ’ entat ind ! 
1 i i 1 iN I i 
n i finest kn 
1d ns] I ib 
A EALANDES 
ARABS AND ARABS 
lo TH Lprror o1 COUNTRY 
SIR Ir nnection with the recent | 
5 1 Aral e 
displaved t " 
t t 1 North A i 
Aral ! It k it may 
| 1 | toygrapl illu 
t ad t ri t ti 
i l d ir, f t! 
it bit with t 
p t t may ! 
Ire ! ir 
I ft N 
lded I 
ip {tol 
I B ma 
\ ! 
d t 
' } nt 
det i | 
H till l tl mn 
la rd | la t 
i t mn 
d ’ ! I prid 
\ ' 1 } 
tl igt uitled Att i uld 
! 1, fl tirruy leed 
‘ d ' 
rnat t t id tl I 
ralte nad it ut pe | 
vhich wer ulded 
Nortl \! \ ' 
fire I i ré 
ul pt ad H i 
1 hor back i 
qquite different it 
from the Att m, hi 
| uldle 1 
t pad \ 
I »} 
cnecling | ti ! 
} pal 
} Alt u i 


tand pright 
broad stirrups to fire 
\ to hi personal 
juipment I 
neither the turbar 





YASHMAK 





AN ARAB 


ipre ! 

l ! id 

n Se 

n New 

Lies 

ternati 

hip tl 
perl t 

sibs: AKZRE, AN IMPORTED 
I 

trati * WITH 
Ar ! d Arabia with 
I most striking The Arab 
p va btless a genuine 


st He rid 


chain 


‘ blinket 


AND AJMAN: 


»>work bareheaded ; 


i ‘ ip 
kerchiet | nd witl RAO! 
i fillet of wool He 
enerally ha l h lon nh plait ind in fightin es 
deed, almost naked il | i to be possessed 
t! tand ked mtr t hat ws exhibited at 
SI I portar l 
‘ bet Africa | Arabia 
' he f t haractet t 
th h I \lr ul Barl 
it, | irdy | t Thal | t | 
merit bu he little beaut 
or distinction the kind we connect 
with thorough breedin Hi head i 
plain, hi | Ider hort, his tail set 
m low and tucked in between hi 
hock The Arabiat is you will se« 
by the enclosed photographs, ts the 
everse of all thi head beautiful and 


houlder, tail placed 
‘ " Ot the pl ite 
raphs I send you, No r and 2 will 
how the riding ’ N 1 being 
tallion bre« 
Palmyra 
tl rider’ dress ; whilk 
of pure-bred 
England, whicl 


tallions 
bred by me here 
| have hosen as being most 


f the breed added ar 
ld portrait of Flying Childe 


typical 
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No. 5) that you 
idheres to the 
especially in the 


closely 

to the Barb ty; 
and 
Arabian 


may notice how 
Arabian, not 
forehand carriage of t} 
feature, I ha 
at the present moment two or three stallior 
English bl 
shall 


intelligent breeder 


tail, so distinctive an 
which very exactly reproduce the 
horse of the eighteenth 


happy to show them to any 


century, and 


thorough-breds who may honour my stud wit 
visit. —WILrrRIp ScAWEN BLUNT 
WHY DO SHEEP JUMP? 
To rue Eptror or “ Country Luirt 
SIR In answer to the query in Country [1 


July sth of 


Why sheep in a flock while movi: 
jump at a particular spot when there is apparent 
I refer the 


no reason ?”’ questioner to an interes 


ing small book written about twenty-five vears age on the movement 
animals, It gave rather reasonable explanations of movements in animals 
rowds or singly in their wild state nd also of their peculiar erv or eall 

heir brethren Unfortunately, I 

t know the name of beok or aut! 

having often wished to buv the b 

bemg unable to trace it, 

uld le lad if anyone reading 
im answer the question in Counts 

LaF! Che re m given for sheep 
leet rightly, was, th natural 

travel in closely packed flocks, so ¢ 

not see the ebiect coming, but inst 


DESERT 


air through the 
air inlets 


provide d 


with my brother 


PURE ARAB 


that it is 
are not 


owing to 
more widecly 


be appreciated by all 


CHILDERS 


PFRAPPINGS 


vitiation 
with 


arch 





STALLIONS 


its 
kn 
\ 


lead 
dentical spot) as the acvance 


the trooy A. H. ¢ 


them separately to jump at 


STREET SANITATION, 

lo rue Eprror or “* Country Lirt 

SIR I have read with much inter 

the letter ot your correspondent, M 
Mark H. Judge, deploring the lament 

able condition of our town and villa 

the surrounding atmosphere by the pres 

the msatisfactory mica flap, and, in comm 
itects also =omedical officers of health ul 
ill whom t 

sanitary conditi 

ft our streets ¢ 

cerns, have bee 


hoping, ay! 


lookit 
for years, tor 

iunprovement on tl 
existing conditior 
This at last I fe 
that I 


mia 


have four 
new air ink 
valve in’ which 

Uuminium flap tak 
the plac e of tl 
ordinary mica sheet 
and is moreover « 


structed upon scic 


tifie principles, 
that I feel justitic 
in stating that 


really effective val 


an now b 





obtained I gathe 
only just having been perfected that its merit 
own; when they are they will, beyond doubt 
Heron Ryan-Tentson, F.R.1.B.A 
AN EARLY LAYER 
fo rue Eprror or “* Country Lirt 
SIR I set a hen nu oten eggs 7 
January r4th this vear, and one of tl 
pullets from the setting has now bee } 
laying for the last fortnight I at F 
writing this as I think it musi be a : 
exceptional case, and shall be gla ty 
to know whether i am right « { 
wrong.—F,. G. M ‘3 
HOUSELEEK SUPERSTITION 
fo THE Epitor or * Country LiF! 
Sik,—One of your correspondents 
last week's issue asks what are tl 
superstitions attached to the housele« 
sempervivum). The old Dutch nar 
ff this flower, Donderbloem, remin 
us that in Holland it was planted 
the roofs of houses as a preservat f 
from the ravages of thun de 
storms One of our old herbal 
says: “It is reported by Mizak 


to preserve what it grows up 
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ire and hghtning™; and the same superstition is tound (ern tects a house from evil influences nal het that | 
1t is called Donnerkraut The Welsh peasantry consider it lucky to hay se near to which it grows. Its b ed leaves are d tor wound 
r roofs covered with this plant, both to protect the house trom lightning and res, and it will not only prevent a black eve caused by a blow, but will k 
ensure the general prosperity of the inmates Even the philosopher Sit the swelling down if applied at ones Wher untry folk flit t ew locality 
: Thomas Brown tl uscleek must oF weount be lett behind ts luck will dic lis flowern 
vl tried t ken dea ! tar t t,t vl] vd | 
\ Vulg 1 tasig Lluck wl t flower I \ t 
Errors.” touphel w of its beards in flower Its stock came tof Derbwshire tull Vv vea 
thre tse ott It has flowered many times, the Last eight vears witl ta break, and tl 
never went so ta inet been a death tor twenty-five vea ny ly \s | write, this \ 
is te deubt tha flower raps with friendly rap as the wind blow t against the window-p 
the houseleek wa When it has done flowering, the beard or b from h che flower 1 \ 
is he phrased !t die off, but as seven other | es remain, 1 pretty tain that 
detensative tron will flower next season, and that voung Devil's Beards will fill t' 
lightning.” Old " vhich is now tulfilling its destiny Pama Rat Int 


writers tell us th 
sempervivurn had rH RAVAGES Ol rHI ERMINI MOTH 


cooling a as fo tue Epiror o1 Country Livi 

tringent = proper- Sirk,—While in the * Zoo” a few days since I came upon a tree entirely st 

ties. and wa tits foliage by the ravages of larvae of the common ermine moth (Hyp met 
useful te bind 

about th re 


head to ease tl 
headache and a 


emp red heat 





cue 
external flan 
HE HOUSELEEK AT HOME IN THI ALPS Inatiot I 
ie iiaeie dal . 
v allied to stonecrop r sedum, and ts supposed to ie the 
ral and physical virtues of these plants; it must. theretore, !« tallils’s 
stonecrop ter precuring sleep, but to produce this effect Pliny 
the plant must be wrapped in black cloth and carefully intred d 
pillow of the patient without his knowledges Phe weight of t! tv seq 


w distinetly in favour of the houseleek as a plant with beneficent character 


It seems curious to associate anv idea of death with it, tor sit unis 
pervivum, implies, it is peculiarly tenacious of life; a dried specim 
m Samaden, which was pressed and gummed into a book with other Alpi 


rs, was found to be growing after being shut away trom the light tor man 


eks The home of the house leek ts in the Alps, where the different spe 
elter on the roofs of houses and in the crevices of the rocks ; but tl 
w widely dispersed over Europe AvGcusta A. TEMPLI 





fo tne Epnmor o1 Country Lire.” \N ENLARGED WEB WITH UPS HOST OF LARVA 
Phe tolk-lore of the houseleek is varied and tteresting it poy 


most country places, and tewn-dwelling housewives re vlad whe »adellus und L send vou herewith photograp which 4 mh 


ws on an outbuilding, on a wall, or in a flower-pot, for besides its br rest for public on vi t damiag isi 
being a remedy tor sores, wounds and bruises, it is lucky to hay t about ] iv a single moth, as ne her tr t nity Ww i | l pl 
lace. One of its names is the Devil’s Beard, and of its many virtue t es, the tree w entirely covered with the white webs and silker rd 





GOLDFISH WITH FUNGUS, 


lo rik LprrorR o1 Co tRY La 







md, in order t prevent ext iol f this troulle 


parasiti rowth em that the agu ui i plernts 







itificial rock and at least an ineh of elor bea 






roldtish are ver milar to trout, and require tacil { 
cleaning themiseclve t rtau a ? It isa 


Iiportaner that there | lah In 







md Tiieth 










\ TALI 
lo tuk Epirror o1 Country Livi 
last 










satu 





day 





ofn 















thrush was at the irden door and cemed quite tame 8) 





two and did not attempt to fly away I thought it must 







b ll, and me water in a saucer and me bread 








nbs, neither 







neaning of this most unusual behaviour Some time 









Perhap mnie remembra 






emay have « 








WEBS Ol HYPONOMEUTA PADELLUS hey take my chert then Tam angt B. Morri 
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posed to melane 

1 ike reast t >: and t 
infirmitics, she ge commonly to sit under th 
Our author i omme at more indefinite than one 

’ W te lone with the “stvfling b 
wder to cure colic and cramp It has often he 
marve! to me how our ancestors in non-scientific 
first discovered and then ventured upon the \ 
herbal remedies which once were so much in 
rhe passage about the wild chicory suggests that 
habits of wild animals were brought under obsery 
Chicorium Endivia was used, however, by the ancient 
before the days of Turberville on account of its su, 
medicinal properties, and with others of its species 
prised the “ bitter herbs”? of the Scriptures. By 
way, the adult rabbit was called a conie in Elizal« 
England, and the young, “ rabets.”"-—A. C. S 


WHY HAS A DADDY-LONG-LEGS LONG 
fo tHe Evrror or “* Country Lirt 
MIR, \ few days age the above question was 
me by a child, but I had te confess that I rv 
net know After reflection, however, I think I st 
now answer: “ Because it is better to lose a limb 
to lose one’s life.” When a daddy-long-legs is at r 
assumes the attitude shown in the illustration, and 
legs are much more exposed to attack than the | 
Phe chances are in favour of a bird (or other ene 
seizing one of the legs rather than the body, and in 
DEPRESSED LARCH former event the insect would simply fly away, k 
its leg behind, wrenched off in the struggl The 
FREAKISH GROWTH have attained their great length, and their liability to break off, in 
EpITOR © ounTRY Li that, when attacked, the sacrifice of a limb mav secure the safety of the 
The same protectiy 
device ts found in other 
und = widely different 
WANTED \ NON-POISONOUS WEED-KILLER reatures Thus, th 


E prior o Coun Lore.” familiar long - legged 


ft an eth weet ller w gravel paths, etc.) harvest men or 
uch an article on the harvest spiders (Opili- 
ones) have developed 
correspondent can wu ol rit f i un be ittenuated and fragile 
better 
but when 


Repeated 


wintry 
ld Turberville mad virtu 
Gentle- 
his opening 
vertues and properties 
eat and manv, having 
vreatnesse and littlem 
Hare ore drve 
place 
ile it 
hinder legge 
ul for the ollik rWO DISTINCT TYPES OF BRITTLE LIMBS 
burnt to poudet 
bloud Hare first taugl the u } legs for the same reason. In this connection, it is of interest to note tl 
verie excellent fe os h 3 rare British harvest man (Anelasmocephalus Cambridgii), with relatively s! 
legs, trusts to safety by encrusting its body with « 
and keeping quite still when disturbed Anot 
instance oceurs in the beautiful brittle star-fish (Ophiot! 
fragilis) The species is very variable in colow 
brown, save-green and salmon-pink being the prevail 
tints—for its safety lies, not im harmonising with 
surroundings, but in its extremely brittle rays It of 
occurs in great abundance in the trawls of the Hastings 
fishermen (to whom it is known by the curious name 
‘Castle cat,” from the belief that it is most com 
directly off Hastings Castle), but almost the only 
to procure uninjured examples is to visit the pl 
where the nets are hung to dry, when the dead specin 
can be taken from the meshes Ii the creatures 
handled when alive they detach their limbs wit! 


greatest readiness.—W. R. BuTTERFIELD 


\ THRUSH’S ANVIL 

lo tHe Epiror or * Country Luirt 
Sir,—I am enclosing a photograph of a thrush’s 
which may interest some of your readers. The 
is a flat-topped stone, on which the thrush smashe 
intended for her newly hatched familv As rul 
stone is chosen in close proximity to the nest, 
repeated visits are made to the “ anvil,”’ as the pl 
graph shows It is an interesting sight to watch 
dexterous manner in which the bird cracks the sh 
the snail and picks out the succulent body inside lr 
photograph may be seen a snail, dropped by 


listurbed thrush in front of the “ anvil,” makin 
J 


“THE MANY FAIL, THE ONE SUCCEEDS.” scape from the spot which has proved so fatal 
{ l be seen escaping brethren Ww. C. WATERMAN 


| 


smati may 








